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Tue CLEARING House welcomes articles from secondary school people who have something interesting 
and informative to say. Acceptable articles, as a rule, fall into one of four groups: 1. Practical articles, based 
on any phase of high-school teaching or administration, that explain the methods and achievements of an 
innovation or a successful procedure that got better results. 2. Articles upholding either side of a contro- 
vasial issue that is of professional interest to our readers. 3. Articles of a more general nature that have an 
ippeal to our readers as educators. These might be humorous or satirical. 4. Solid, interpretive articles on 
tends in secondary education, etc. 

Preferred lengths of articles: 1,000 to 2,500 words. Manuscripts should be typewritten, double spaced. 
Authors should keep a carbon copy, and send us the original. We send to authors as many copies of the 
isue containing their article as it makes in printed pages. Address manuscripts to The Editors, The Clearing 
House, RKO Building, Radio City, New York City. 
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OUR READERS WRITE 


Beginning with this issue, we offer our readers a department for their own use, 
Here they can agree or disagree with what the authors and editors have written, 
get ideas or exasperations off their chests, and present their views on seconda 
education problems. Certainly many CLEARING House articles are the type that 
should stimulate our readers either to applaud or to attack. What were your 
reactions to the articles by Miller and Edwards, Aiken, McColley, Boyce and 
Beatty, or Paulsen, in the October issue? What do you approve or disapprove 
in the articles by French, Minehan, Wright, Rugg, or others in this issue? When 
requested, names of contributors to this department will be withheld. THE Eprrors, 


To the Editors: 

As one editor to another, let me congratulate you 
on the handsome appearance of THE CLEARING 
House in its new format. The new Baskerville 
typography has a rare dignity and beauty. 

Warren M. Goon, Secretary 
School of Education Bulletin 
University of Michigan 


To the Editors: 

Hallelujah, hurrahs, and cheers for the new suit 
of your precocious eleven-year-old. What a relief 
to have the headlines of an educational magazine 
interesting! Our goodbye carries with it the hope 
that the new outfit will greatly increase the func- 
tioning of the youngster’s pituitary. 

J. Murray Lee, Director 
Department of Curriculum and Research 
Burbank, Calif. 


To the Editors: 

I wish to ordér twenty-five copies of the October 
1936 issue of THE CLEARING House. It is one of the 
best thought provoking magazines for Senior and 
Junior High School teachers which I have ever seen. 
I want every one of my teachers to have it, read it, 
discuss it. 

WILLIAM M. STRONG 
Superintendent of Schools 
Southington, Conn. 


To the Editors: 

We are writing for permission to reprint the 
article by Lloyd N. Morrisett, “The Curriculum and 
Life,” published in the September 1936 number of 
Tue CLEARING House. It is our desire to issue this 
in mimeographed form to be distributed to our 
secondary schools. 

WituiaM B. Brown, Acting Director 
Secondary Curriculum Section 
Board of Education 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


To the Editors: 

I enjoyed reading Lloyd N. Morrisett’s article, 
“The Curriculum and Life,” in the September 
CLearING House. It is one of the very best articles 


that I have noted in the educational press withiy 
the last few years. The article is stimulating, ax 
should be the source of much serious and reflectiy 
thinking. I am going to require each of our Englis 
and Social Studies teachers to read it. 
Eart H. HANson, Principal 
High School 
Rock Island, Il. 
To the Editors: 
The terminology used to designate procedure ani 
content in the secondary schools’ scholastic progam 
has been pretty definitely and specifically fixed fr 
many years. The terms “course of study” and “ar 
riculum” have just as definite a meaning to high 
school administrators as do the designating work 
“permanent record” or “daily schedule.” 
It makes one just a little thoughtful, then, » 
observe that about eighty per cent of secondary 
school principals still order diplomas which tell » 
all who will read that the person whose name i 
engraved thereon has completed “‘a course of study; 
for which accomplishment he is graduated. Anyone 
interested can check this strange lack of discrimim- 
tion by looking over the sampie diplomas carried by 
any printing establishment which does a state-wide 
or inter-state diploma business. 
Secondary-school principals are undoubtedly th 
most alert and keen of any professional group, yt 
it seems that even they are often unconscious slave 
of precedent. 
C. B. Hayes, Dist. Supt. 
Laton Joint Union High School 
Laton, Calif. 

To the Editors: 

Will you please have Wilfred Eberhart, who 
wrote “Through Darkest Lingo-Land” in the Sep 
tember CLEARING House, settle for us the following 

1. Should an activity be referred to as an ext 
curricular or lum activity? Or la? 

2. Should certain persons (the kind who are what 
I am about to say) be designated as educational a 
visers or education advisers? 

3. Should administrators of schools and ex-school 
masters (and ma’ams) now promoting thing it 

(Continued on page 192) 
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NOVEMBER, 1936 


A Call to ACTION on the 


+ 


The troublesome spots ‘TEN ISSUES” 


in secondary education 


HE LONG line which marks the progress 
Tot American Secondary Education has 
made noteworthy advance during its three- 
hundred-year history. 

The advance has not, of course, been 
steady nor equal at all points along the 
line. At present therefore, the front lines of 
our educational progress lie in sharply un- 
dulating waves with the crests marking 
points of most, and usually easiest, advance. 
The troughs indicate points at which “the 
going” has been hardest. 

ComMENT: Frequently, at professional 
conventions or committee meetings, lists of 
ideals, objectives, or problems to be solved 
are set up, only to be neglected thereafter 
by the profession. The author, who is Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, believes that the Ten Issues, selected 
by the Committee on the Orientation of 
Secondary Education, are basic problems 
facing the high school. He calls for action on 
these Issues. He asks whether it makes any 
diference to you: 1. If two-thirds of the 
youth of high-school age are excluded from 
thool? 2. If the high-school curriculum is 
dominated by college requirements? 3. If 
the idea prevails that an academic curricu- 
lum is the only one that educates? 4. If vo- 
cational education is allowed to develop? 
5 If pupils are indoctrinated with the 
propaganda of powerful pressure groups? 


By WILL FRENCH 


The greater the distance between the 
peaks of most advance and the valleys of 
least advance, the more difficult becomes 
progress—even at the points where hereto- 
fore it has been easy. At length the whole 
movement comes to a halt unless the im- 
passe at the difficult spots is broken. 

For the most part, these valleys develop 
for two reasons. 

The first is that those of us who are in the 
field and are trying to advance the line at a 
certain point do not agree on what to do. 
We have different theories on how to pro- 
ceed. A sort of Tower of Babel situation de- 
velops in which no work gets done, because 
the workers no longer understand each 
other. 

The second arises because of a more or 
less unrecognized conflict between theory 
and practice. Those who have been most 
responsible for planning the advance have 
not discovered that what the workers at 
that point were doing was not the best way 
to get desired results. Or else, having dis- 
covered this conflict, they are unable to re- 
train the workers or replace them with those 
having a more appropriate training. 

In either case, we have an issue either 
between theories or between a theory and a 
practice. And in either case, progress is 
slowed down—not only at these points but 
eventually all along the line. 

Many of us now think that we have 
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reached the point where further rapid prog- 
ress in secondary education is dependent up- 
on our rushing to these points of issue and 
breaking the impasse existing there. 

Before this could be done effectively, the 
exact location of the points of issue had to 
be clearly fixed. And the nature of the con- 
flict at these points had to be clearly de- 
fined. The result of this conviction has been 
that the Department of Secondary School 
Principals of the National Education As- 
sociation appointed, in 1932, a Committee 
on the Orientation of Secondary Education. 
The Committee’s report was published in 
February 1936. 

In effect, this was a commission of 
“trouble-shooters.” Its report names ten 
most troublesome spots (the Ten Issues) 
and shows what the nature of the conflict 
at each point really is. The purposes of the 
report are to locate the trouble-spots, so we 
won't try “to rush in all directions at once,” 
and to tell us what the nature of the trouble 
there is. This was to enable us, as a pro- 
fession, to come to a more rapid agreement 
as to what we want to do about it (theory) 
and how we ought to go about doing what 
we decide should be done (practice) . 


Report VITAL TO SECONDARY 
ScHOOL PEOPLE 


It is not my purpose here to discuss these 
Ten Issues or to present any information 
or argument about them. That has been 
done fully and well in the Report. (Also see 
“The Issues in Secondary Education” by 
Thomas H. Briggs, THe CLearinc House, 
April 1936) 

Rather it is the purpose here to emphasize 
the necessity for getting to work at the 
problems which are accounting for the 
trouble at these spots. 

We cannot go on making fine progress at 
a few points—and none at others. Eventual- 
ly, we are bogged down. For instance, a 
School Principals 
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often compared unfavorably by its pubj 
with another neighboring town that is sa, 
fied with a poorer, hence cheaper, progray 

How long and how far can the first tom 
go before the comparison becomes so odiog 
that a faction of its citizens begins succg 
fully to attack its high school’s cost~ny 
its goodness? 

How far can a few teachers in a built 
ing go with the introduction of modem 
methods of teaching side by side with othe 
teachers whose methods are based upon» 
other and conflicting psychology? One grow 
or the other, eventually, getting some sw 
port from the “office,” the alumni, the mip 
isterial alliance, or a group of patrons, ges 
the upper hand. Usually, the successhl 
group in such a situation is not the om 
with the modern ideas. 

At any rate, the best way to settle th 
situation would be to define the issu 
examine the evidence, decide what should 
be done, and all begin doing it! 

All over the country, secondary schoo 
and school people are unconsciously “laying 
stymies” for each other, when they are really 
partners in the game. I venture the assertion 
that were one to make an impartial survg 
of any school-community in America, he 
could find a material amount of disagre 
ment among its patrons, among its faculty 
members or between patrons and faculty o 
at least five of the Ten Issues listed in the 
Report. 

It is perfectly safe to say that today ther 
is not a secondary school in this country 
whose program could not be materially a¢ 
vanced at several points if its patrons, it 
faculty, or both, were substantially agreed 
on the points of issue dealt with in this Re 
port. 

Only the school-communities which at 
deny this assertion and prove their cases cal 
legitimately ignore the Report. All othes 
will find the progress of their school et 
hanced and their professional safety and 
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A CALL To ACTION ON THE “TEN IssuEs” 


comfort increased by an honest effort to 
gain greater unanimity of thinking about 
secondary education in their communities 
through a study of the Report. 

Some will glance at the table of contents 
and say, “Old stuff—I heard about those 
issues last year in summer school.” 

Anyone who has given any serious 
thought to secondary education may be 
tempted to say this, because some of these 
Issues have been plaguing us in one form 
or another for some time. Anyone who has 
not bumped into a few of them has been 
most agile. It was not, however, the Com- 
mittee’s business to manufacture new issues. 
Its business was to reach a group agreement 
as to some of the most serious ones, and to 
suggest what seemed to it to be the best 
resolution of these Issues. 

Some of the Issues have been mentioned 
before by many writers and speakers. But 
the present significance of these Issues has 
not been so well dealt with elsewhere. Nor 
have the effects on our secondary schools 
of following each of the possible alterna- 
tives of each issue been so fully explored. 

Many readers may say the Committee is 
aying, “Wolf! Wolf!” Though admitting 
that the Issues exist, they will hold that 
they are not as important or critical as they 
have been made to seem. 

But one has only to read the Report far 
ough to sense how far apart the alterna- 
tives of each Issue are, to appreciate that 
vast differences in the lives of American 
youth depend upon the wisdom of our de- 
cisions at these points. It is well to remem- 
ber, also, that the game is on. We are carry- 
ing the ball, either consistently toward our 
goal and a score, or blindly in the wrong 
direction. The folks in the grandstand can 
wually tell whether or not a team knows 
what to do when it gets the ball. 

Failure to sense the importance of the 
ksues and, their resolution, is largely one 
of not having seen, as clearly as the report 
makes possible, the full effects of differing 
courses of action. 
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PERTINENT QUESTIONS 

If one is inclined to think the Issues are 
not critical, a few questions may clear up 
the matter. 

1. Does it make any difference to you 
whether America decides that two-thirds of 
the youth of high school age should be ex- 
cluded from school or not? 

Representatives of various organizations 
have, in the last few years, sharply 
questioned the wisdom of having so many 
youth in school. They have sought to pro- 
mote this idea, not by meeting the issue 
squarely, but by pointing to costs and say- 
ing that the cost of a program of universal 
education is prohibitive. They have drawn 
back the curtain just a little to give big 
taxpayers but a glimpse of a beautiful land 
of low taxes into which we can enter, if we 
will only reduce our expenses for secondary 
and higher education. 

Some of them say the best third should 
“go on” to school, thus effecting a saving 
of sixty to seventy per cent of the cost of 
such education. 

This saving can be accomplished by clos- 
ing half the schools, or by paying teachers 
half as much. Take your choice! If that does 
not make any difference to you as a mem- 
ber of the profession, or as a citizen of this 
democracy, then possibly some of these 
Issues are neither important nor critical—to 
you. 

2. Does it make any difference to you 
whether the American public is led to think 
that the educational programs of secondary 
schools should be determined for us by col- 
lege needs—and only by them? 

This is an old argument, with its roots 
clear back in the educational programs of 
monarchial Europe. It is, however, fought 
all over again with various outcomes in 
different schools and towns every year. 
Essentially, it is a question of whether 
youth’s schools are responsible to youth and 
its welfare or to the colleges and their wel- 
fare—which may be identical for some 
youth, but hardly for all of them. 
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Are these schools “secondary” to the col- 
lege and the university in the old tradi- 
tional sense, or not? 

Only those few of us who think that it 
doesn’t make any difference whether we do 
or do not have college domination can say 
that those issues touching on this condition 
are of no consequence. 

3. Does it make any difference to you 
whether the public is deceived by our “in- 
tellectualists” into thinking that an aca- 
demic curriculum is the only one that really 
educates—and that it does a boy more good 
to fail to succeed in a good old academic 
subject than to succeed in a non-academic 
one? 


EDUCATIONAL RESPECTABILITY 


There are some people both in and out of 
the profession who still have their doubts 
about the educational respectability of 
domestic science, for instance. “Should it be 
credited toward graduation,” they ask, “just 
as an academic subject?” “Should teachers 
of it get the same salary, other things being 
equal, as the teacher of an academic sub- 
ject?” “Is it as sensible to spend five dollars 
for meat charts (if you could not get them 
free) as for history maps?” 

If the answers to these questions are of 
any concern to you, then the Report of the 
committee has some significance to you. 

4. Does it make any difference to you 
whether a fascist-minded minority leads the 
public to believe that vocational education, 
coupled with the possibility of decentralized 
industry made possible by the use of electric 
power, should not be encouraged? 

This minority feels that under these new 
conditions, too many people learn through 
vocational education to do for themselves 
many things which otherwise they would 
find it necessary to go into the market to 
buy. 

During the last four or five years many 
superintendents and boards of education 
have had several kinds of problems, grow- 
ing out of just this situation, dropped on 


The House 


their desks. The wisdom of buying the by 
and most modern equipment for use 
shops is questioned. The extension of py 
grams to include new processes is resistel 
The cost of the whole vocational educatig 
program is objected to. 

If it makes any difference to you whethe 
or not public education includes vocation 
experiences for youth, if you have any om 
victions about the vocational welfare of tk 
younger generation, you will find in th 
Report ammunition for your use. 

5. Does it make any difference to ym 
whether secondary schools become respons. 
ble for indoctrinating youth with the prope 
ganda prescribed by the most powerful 
pressure group, in the state or the com 
munity, that changing events bring to th 
fore? 

To say that “it can’t happen here” is 
ignore not only the present prostitution d 
Italy’s and Germany’s former educational 
systems to non-educative ends, but also 
“ostrich” on some present realities it 
America. We all recognize the danger to 
democracy in such a course, and will want 
to know what the Report has to say about 
this Issue. 


ScHooL TEACHERS AND THEIR 
OPpPporTUNITY 


We should not be pessimists standing in 
the sun pointing in despair at the dark 
storm clouds on the distant horizon. Neithe 
should we be habitual optimists calling bil: 
boards beautiful just because we cannot 
avoid seeing them. 

There are some real Issues in education 
—some real obstacles to the progress of edu 
cation and to America. If removed, the 
whole social situation in America will b 
improved. They are not insuperable—they 
can be removed. 

There are some services which education, 
and it alone, can render this country. 

America has sought those services at the 
hands of secondary education from the fir 
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A CALL To ACTION ON THE “TEN IssuEs” 


Our forefathers abandoned the Latin Gram- 
mar School because a rising merchant class 
demanded an American education for their 
children instead of one born of the aristo- 
cratic court life of European monarchies. 
The Academy movement resulted. 

At its inception, the Academy was the 
world’s most liberal secondary school. It 
promised marked adaptations to American 
and democratic life. The Academy move- 
ment was vitiated largely from within by 
{culties trained in the old academic- 
dassical tradition. They could not rise to 
meet America’s demand for an educational 
program appropriate to its ideology. 

The American High School eventuated to 
be “a people’s college,” to do for the 
“people’s children” through its program 
what the old college had done for its 
lected few. 

The high school has made great strides 
toward the fulfillment of its socially ap- 
pointed goals. But when such large changes 
were under way it was natural that progress 
should be uneven and irregular. It is also 
natural for time to operate to accentuate 
differences. The depression has contributed 
0 making many educational situations 
more critical and desperate than ever be- 
fore. Social need for more adequate educa- 
tional programs has met head-on with in- 
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creasing difficulties in financing education 
during the depression. 

The high school is now being tested as 
the Academy was in its day. We all hope and 
expect it to show itself more responsive to 
social need than was the Academy. The de- 
cision rests largely with those who now work 
in our present secondary schools. 

This generation of school men and wom- 
en face some obligations and some oppor- 
tunities never faced by any other genera- 
tion. 

The need is to clear up some of these 
troublesome issues—to clean out, with some 
keen mental sharp-shooting, some of these 
troublesome “nests” of confusion in educa- 
tional thought and practice which are mak- 
ing it harder and harder to move forward 
as we all desire. The Report can help us 
to help our schools and communities to 
think through these problems. 

Only thus, can this generation of high- 
school leaders fully discharge their social 
and professional obligations. 

We all covet for our generation of high- 
school teachers and leaders the honor and 
distinction of having rendered a conspicu- 
ous service to America and its youth by 
having cleared the way for another half 
century of rapid but sound development in 
the secondary school. 
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BOY ad GIRL TRAMPS 


The chronicler of our youthful 
hoboes discusses their schooling 


HE problem of boy and girl tramps in 

our country, while essentially one of 
the depression, raises certain questions in 
connection with our educational system. 

There can be no doubt now in the minds 
of those familiar with the problem that 
hordes of boys and girls who left their 
homes to take to the road in 1931, 1932, 
and 1933, and to a lesser extent in 1934, 
were victims of the depression. In 1933, 
which probably was the peak year, there 
were approximately a quarter of a million 
on the road. Today there are not 25,000. 

Certain relief policies and increasing 
prosperity have tended to decrease the num- 
ber of young wanderers. The CCC camps 
with their total enlistment of nearly half 
a million; student aid, both high school 
and college, and the part-time work pro- 
vided by the Youth Administration have 
been the chief causes of the decrease in the 
number of road kids. 

In addition, we must add a more humane 
relief policy throughout the country, in- 
creased work by social agencies dealing with 

ComMEnT: Before writing his book, “Boy 
and Girl Tramps of America,” Thomas 
Minehan met and talked with five hundred 
of these young vagrants, studying them in 
their own environment—the open road. We 
asked him to report for our readers the pres- 
ent status of these tragic young products of 
the depression, and to discuss the educa- 
tional aspects of the problem they represent. 
Secondary educators will be extremely inter- 
ested in Mr. Minehan’s facts, and in the con- 
clusions he draws from them. 


of the ROAD 


By 
THOMAS MINEHAN 


young people, and PWA instead of ding 
relief which allows families to have a lit 
cash income. 

At the same time, of course, we must gi 
due credit to the increasing prosperity ip 
the country—the fact that national incom 
has risen from a low of about $39 billion ix 
1932 to over $53 billion today. 

The net result of all of these wage ip 
creases plus relief policies has been to le 
sen the effects of the depression upon youn 
people and to enable them to maintain, 
more normal life. 

There was, too, a mob psychological fac 
tor. The years in which there were the 
greatest number of young vagrants on the 
road were identical with the years in whid 
there were the greatest number of adult 
vagrants—a result, too, of the depression 
However, it is true that just as prison strike 
and mass movements seem to spread from 
one end of the country to the other, ofter 
without direction or motivation, so the it 
pulse to travel in order to escape an impos 
sible or difficult environment arises in one 
part of the country and spreads. It is worth 
while noting, in this respect, that the great 
est number of vagrants were on the road 
coincidentally with and immediately follow 
ing the ill-fated bonus march on Washing 
ton in 1932. 

It is most optimistic to realize that thes 
boys and girls who were vagrants have te 
turned in large measure to productive life 
and that others who would have become 
vagrants remained at home once there was 
any opportunity for them to go to school 
or continue in normal paths. 
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Boy.AND GirRL TRAMPS OF THE ROAD 


There have been some who liked to em- 
nal maladjustment and psycho- 
thological factors in this problem. They 
have overemphasized the desire for travel, 
the desire for freedom, the wish to escape 
tal and other authorities. Some of the 
apologists for our economic system at its 
worst wish to escape placing the blame 
where it really belongs. 

It has always been my contention that 
the boys and girls on the road simply rep- 
resented an underprivileged class. On the 
whole they lacked education. 

The five hundred I studied before writing 
Boy and Girl Tramps of America averaged 
les than the eighth grade. They lacked a 
home environment where they could enjoy 
many of the normal pleasures and contacts 
of childhood and youth. They did not be- 
long to boy or girl scout groups. They par- 
ticipated little in church activities. Very few 
engaged in any high school or community 
sorts such as baseball, basketball or dra- 
matics. 

It is my opinion that by and large their 
failure to engage in these activities or to 
go further in school was a result of the 
economic status of their parents. The fam- 
ily could not afford these things so the boys 
ad girls did not participate. 

The educational questions raised by this 
problem are, first, the one of raising the 
sandard of living. Educational opportu- 
nity at present for all boys and girls in 
America is predicated mainly upon the eco- 
nomic status of parents. Boys and girls 
reared in the poorer sections of the South 
and the backward communities of the North 
do not go to school as much as their more 
fortunate brothers and sisters. Their par- 
ents cannot afford to maintain schools for 
them and during depression even the little 
shools that they maintain may be closed 
down or seriously restricted, nor can the 
parents and community afford to send the 
children away to school. 

While the depression brought out in stark 
telief the plight of many of these youngsters 
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who often lacked shoes and clothing to at- 
tend schools to say nothing of the money 
to purchase textbooks, there has always been 
a residual element in the population whose 
children were economically unable to attend 
school. Beyénd some personal charities very 
little has previously been done to solve this 
problem. 

Student aid for high school and college 
has been one of the most constructive effects 
that has come out of the relief program. It 
has conclusively demonstrated the need of 
direct financial aid to certain students. 

Hitherto we have felt that we were per- 
forming our duty when we appropriated 
our tax money to build modern buildings, 
expensive laboratories and well equipped 
gymnasiums. When we added to these 
physical accoutrements a reasonable profes- 
sional salary for teachers, pensions, and 
some tenure protection, we prided ourselves 
on having practically everything that a 
school system needed. 

At all times, however, even during the 
periods of our greatest prosperity, there 
were boys and girls who had to drop out 
of high school because of financial need, and 
others, who if they remained in high school 
or college, were unable to benefit to the 
fullest extent by their opportunity. There 
was a certain amount of outside part-time 
student work, unregulated, unsupervised 
and often extremely dangerous to the 
morals and health of young people. Beyond 
that and a little indiscriminate charity, there 
was nothing. 

It seems to me to have been demonstrated 
that in the future we must make some pro- 
vision for supplementing financially the aid 
given to children coming from families in 
the lower income brackets. Of course, this 
additional government aid must be predi- 
cated upon not only the need of the students 
but their ability to profit by the training. 

One of the most interesting and most 
significant products of student aid has been 
the demonstration that young people in ex- 
treme financial need are not only able to 
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profit by this training but that they are 
willing to work much harder than the aver- 
age high school and college student. 

Studies made of student aid in most col- 
leges demonstrates that those receiving stu- 
dent aid are nearly one point above the 
average in scholarship. When we consider 
that the majority of these students come 
from relief or other impoverished homes, 
that they must work an average of about 
18 hours a week in addition to carrying full 
scholastic programs, that frequently as meas- 
ures of economy they are unable to purchase 
sufficient school supplies, that often they 
share a textbook between two or three, that 
their funds for clothes or participation in 
student activity represent the barest pos- 
sible minimum, their record is all the more 
surprising. 

Certainly, it would seem reasonable to 
expect better performance from the stu- 
dents who come from more favored homes. 
It may be that on the whole, our standards 
have been too low, that we can and should 
expect more of the average student and that 
the expense of carrying students who are 
willing to work and profit by their training 
at present is greater than the supplemental 
cash aid given to a few in need. 

Perhaps the time is coming when the 
state, in consideration for certain higher 
scholastic performance, will grant a number 
of scholarships. These scholarships might 
include books, tuition and board. And per- 
haps all other students who cannot, or are 
unwilling to, maintain this standard of 
scholarship, which could be at least one 
point higher than the present standards are, 
will have to pay the entire cost of their edu- 
cation. 

This would be one means of checking the 
mounting cost of education and developing 
a spirit of seriousness and study in students. 

The CCC camps have also contributed a 
great deal towards checking vagrancy. They 
have enabled many boys whose home situa- 
tion was very bad to escape for a year or so 
while they worked outside. But beyond in- 


creasing the physical ability of the boy; 
cannot be denied that CCC camp trainiy 
is of rather dubious value in an indusyy 
civilization. However, CCC camps gy 
many youngsters a chance to break ayy 
emotionally from home, to measure the 
own ability to the world’s needs and fix 
themselves. 

At the same time the CCC camps giz 
many people a chance to travel and get; 
little bit of the adventurous urge out ¢ 
their systems. I believe that the CCC filled, 
long felt need in America, although I fed 
that in the future the camps should be & 
veloped along vocational training ling 
They should in many instances be reduce 
to mere summer camps, while the boys x 
tend regular schools in the winter. 

The transient camps, however, during th 
brief time when they were in existence, 
seemed to aggravate the problem rather tha 
allay it. 

In 1934 alone it was possible for am 
male over 16 to travel from Maine to Flo: 
ida, stopping off en route at transient camp 
where the food was fair and the condition 
often excellent. You could enter and sta 
two or three days without doing a bit o 
work, perhaps inveigle the director into giv- 
ing you some new clothes, and then leave 
You did not have to travel any more thana 
day before you would reach another camp 
where you could rest for a while. 

This system tended to create vagranc, 
particularly among the unemployed high 
school students during vacation. At the 
same time, however, it suggested a social 
need and that is some form of summer work 
for high-school students, preferably out in 
the open and away from home. 

A system of hostels might, and perhaps 
should be, established so that young Amer 
ica could go on hiking trips through our 
mountains and national parks. The trouble 
with the hostels, however, is that no matter 


how well managed, they require of people 
using them some cash. And while boy 
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Boy AND Girt TRAMPS OF THE ROAD 


more than 50 cents a day in hostels, fully 
half of our young people could not afford 
such a trip with the present incomes of their 
parents. 

It is necessary for a large percentage of 
high-school youths that they not only get 
achance to be out in the open during vaca- 
tions but also have an opportunity to earn 
some money. Perhaps we ought to change 
our attitude toward a form of what is now 
called youthful delinquency, that of run- 
ning away from home. Travel in itself is not 
asign of delinquency, merely an urge on the 
part of many people to find what they be- 
lieve would be a better environment. 

If young boys and girls receive an oppor- 
tunity to travel legitimately there might be 
les temptation for them to run away. I 
have in mind such things not only as sum- 
mer hiking trips to our national parks but, 
where possible, trips by high-school classes 
in civics and government to our nation’s 
capital, to state capitals, to county seats of 
government, etc. 

It is true that the measurable educational 
value of many of these trips may be slight. 
But the actual value, not only in increasing 
knowledge of governmental and industrial 
functions, but in widening the horizons of 
young people, is probably very great. 

The boys and girls who are still on the 
toad comprise that small section of our 
young people who are unable to fit in. Many 
of these have definite delinquency traits and 
before they could be adjusted at home 
would need some institutional care or very 
areful supervision by trained workers. 
Others represent those for whom as yet 
Federal and state governments have done 
nothing. 

There are a certain number of economic 
unfortunates who do not have the under- 
standing, contacts, and intellectual ability 
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to enable them to obtain or profit by stu- 
dent aid, who have been expelled from CCC 
camps because they did not fit in well with 
the regular pattern, and who have been 
unable to find work. Unfortunately, almost 
all of the relief policies presuppose not only 
complete adjustment on the part of young- 
sters but even better adjustment than the 
average boy or girl is capable of making. 

In other words, the poorest boy, physi- 
cally, economically, and mentally, at pres- 
ent is regarded as a pariah. He cannot ac- 
cept student aid because he cannot maintain 
the high scholastic average. In a CCC camp 
he is likely to be bothersome and something 
of a problem. On an NYA job, most likely, 
he will be unreliable and in need of more 
supervision and care than he would ordinar- 
ily be given. 

The result is he is refused by all three 
agencies. And when his parents are unable 
to care for him and when he is unable to 
get a job, he is forced to take to the road. 

He is not yet a delinquent. That is, his 
actions have not brought him into juvenile 
court. At worst he has been guilty of petty 
thievery, trespassing on railroad property 
and minor misdemeanors. He has been 
kicked around so much that he has become 
something of a psychological problem. If 
he were absolutely vicious or feeble-minded 
he could receive institutional care. Because 
he is neither, and yet not quite up to the 
standard demanded by relief organizations, 
he can receive nothing. 

It seems to me that one of the biggest 
needs of our country at present is work in 
this field. Here we have boys and girls who 
will become delinquents and government 
charges if left alone; but who, with a little 
sympathetic understanding and adjustment 
of an educational program to their needs 
could be turned into useful citizens. 
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HE article in the September CLEARING 
House, by Mr. George Davis, voices 
some commendable social aims, but the 
voice is quite bitter and vindictive. A voice 
nearly always carries that tone when it ex- 
presses the interest of but one class of so- 
ciety, rather than the interest of society as 
a whole. 

The question of teachers’ unions deserves 
most careful consideration from a number 
of angles. Teachers are interested in im- 
proving the profession of teaching and in 
improving the lot of the individual teacher 
Since the days of Henry B. Barnard, who 
organized the first teachers’ association, 
teachers have been interested in collective 
improvement. 

The leaders of teacher’s unions, however, 
seem to think that improvement may come 
only through direct action; they would force 
the community to do the things they think 
should be done. They would align teachers 
on one side of the fence and administrators 
and boards of education on the other. They 
would have teachers side with labor, and be 
definitely against other elements of our in- 
dustrial society. 


ComMENT: Now you will learn just how 
the opposition feels about the American 
Federation of Teachers, whose secretary, 
George Davis, had the floor in behalf of the 
union in the September CLEarinc House. 
Here Mr. Wright, who is assistant secretary 
of the Kansas State Teachers’ Association, 
fires an answering salvo. Readers who wish 
to write to us on this issue are welcome to 
do so. At their request, their letters will be 
printed anonymously. 


THE UNION would place teachers 
in the CLASS CONFLICT 


By C. O. WRIGHT 
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Labor unions have advanced the cause ¢ ous thre 
the worker by collective bargaining, ret. educatic 
forced by strikes or threats of strikes. Teac B staff wi 
ers are quite different from laborers, how B yill des 
ever, as they do not produce articles teacher 
tangible value. 

Is Coercive ACTION WisE? 

Miners and steel workers are engaged in The 
the production of concrete material neces 
sities, and by the curtailment or threatened place 
curtailment of coal or steel, the labor union B  jzed c: 


may force its demands. Teachers, however, 
do not have this economic pry. Comm 
nities support schools, not because they 
must, but because they believe in schook. 

In other words, good schools and ade 
quate salaries come only when the commu- 
nity wants them, and the community con- 
ducts schools for the boys and girls and not 
for the teachers! Our cue is to show the com- 
munity that good schools are possible only 
when we have good teachers, and that good 
teachers are possible only with good teach- 
ing conditions and fair pay. Coercion will 
only tend to turn the community against 
the teachers, and destroy the professional 
standing of teaching. 


Are ADMINISTRATORS ANTAGONISTIC? 

The teachers’ union seeks to apply the 
employer-employee relationship to admin- 
istrators and teachers. No such relationship 
exists in the school. In industry, the les 
pay, within reasonable limits, that the 
worker receives, the more profit the em 
ployer makes. The school administrator has 
nothing to do with profit. He is concerned 
with running the best possible school for the 
education of children. 
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Tue Union Woutp PLAcE TEACHERS IN THE CLaAss CONFLICT 


The professional interests of administra- 
tors and teachers are basically the same. 
Teaching must be a codperative enterprise 
with administration and teaching both con- 
ributing essential parts to a whole. Only 
with the highest degree of loyalty existing 
between the two, is a good school possible. 
The union, in attempting to align teachers 

inst administrators, is offering a danger- 
ous threat to the harmonious working of our 
educational system. Bickerings within the 
staff will bring good to no oae, and they 
will destroy the effectiveness of the work of 
teacher and administrator alike. 


SHOULD TEACHERS AFFILIATE 
WITH ONE CLass? 


The union would have teachers definitely 
affiliate with organized labor. This would 
place the schools definitely against organ- 
ized capital and throw teachers into the 
dass conflict. Any educational system 
worthy of the name must be untrammeled, 
non-partisan and free from alliance with 
any class. If the school is to serve the pur- 
pose it should serve in a democratic society, 
it must always emphasize the welfare of the 
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mass and serve all the people consistently. 

This broad social concept of education is 
impossible if teachers “sell out” to one class, 
whether this be labor or capital. 

In the challenging days ahead, the school 
will be called upon more and more to “lead 
the people from the wilderness.” The school 
will lead—that is, if it remains the one in- 
stitution of society that places public wel- 
fare above class interest. This socially func- 
tioning objective of education will be lost 
if teachers definitely affiliated with any class, 
and if the school becomes no longer a basic 
institution for all the people. 

Many of the reforms that Mr. Davis sug- 
gests are properly within the scope and func- 
tion of education. If the school becomes 
partisan and aligns with one class of society, 
its opportunity to help achieve a better 
world will be largely lost. 

Teachers have nothing of permanence to 
gain and everything to lose by entering the 
class conflict. Our real opportunity lies in 
an educational system that is true to the 
highest ideals of democracy, a system where 
all the people, and not any one class of the 
people, are the concern of the school. 
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THE UNION would place teachers 
in the CLASS CONFLICT 


By C. O. WRIGHT 


HE article in the September CLEARING 

House, by Mr. George Davis, voices 
some commendable social aims, but the 
voice is quite bitter and vindictive. A voice 
nearly always carries that tone when it ex- 
presses the interest of but one class of so- 
ciety, rather than the interest of society as 
a whole. 

The question of teachers’ unions deserves 
most careful consideration from a number 
of angles. Teachers are interested in im- 
proving the profession of teaching and in 
improving the lot of the individual teacher 
Since the days of Henry B. Barnard, who 
organized the first teachers’ association, 
teachers have been interested in collective 
improvement. 

The leaders of teacher’s unions, however, 
seem to think that improvement may come 
only through direct action; they would force 
the community to do the things they think 
should be done. They would align teachers 
on one side of the fence and administrators 
and boards of education on the other. They 
would have teachers side with labor, and be 
definitely against other elements of our in- 
dustrial society. 


ComMENT: Now you will learn just how 
the opposition feels about the American 
Federation of Teachers, whose secretary, 
George Davis, had the floor in behalf of the 
union in the September CLearinc House. 
Here Mr. Wright, who is assistant secretary 
of the Kansas State Teachers’ Association, 
fires an answering salvo. Readers who wish 
to write to us on this issue are welcome to 
do so. At their request, their letters will be 
printed anonymously. 


Labor unions have advanced the cause of 
the worker by collective bargaining, reép. 
forced by strikes or threats of strikes. Teach. 
ers are quite different from laborers, hoy. 
ever, as they do not produce articles of 
tangible value. 


Is CoERcIvE ACTION WISE? 


Miners and steel workers are engaged in 
the production of concrete material neces 
sities, and by the curtailment or threatened 
curtailment of coal or steel, the labor union 
may force its demands. Teachers, however, 
do not have this economic pry. Commu. 
nities support schools, not because they 
must, but because they believe in schools. 

In other words, good schools and ade 
quate salaries come only when the commu 
nity wants them, and the community con 
ducts schools for the boys and girls and not 
for the teachers! Our cue is to show the com- 
munity that good schools are possible only 
when we have good teachers, and that good 
teachers are possible only with good teach 
ing conditions and fair pay. Coercion will 
only tend to turn the community against 
the teachers, and destroy the professional 
standing of teaching. 


ARE ADMINISTRATORS ANTAGONISTIC? 

The teachers’ union seeks to apply the 
employer-employee relationship to admin- 
istrators and teachers. No such relationship 
exists in the school. In industry, the les 
pay, within reasonable limits, that the 
worker receives, the more profit the em 
ployer makes. The school administrator has 
nothing to do with profit. He is concerned 
with running the best possible school for the 
education of children. 
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THe Union Woutp PLAcE TEACHERS IN THE CLaAss CONFLICT 


The professional interests of administra- 
tors and teachers are basically the same. 
Teaching must be a codperative enterprise 
with administration and teaching both con- 
ributing essential parts to a whole. Only 
with the highest degree of loyalty existing 
between the two, is a good school possible. 
The union, in attempting to align teachers 

inst administrators, is offering a danger- 
ous threat to the harmonious working of our 
educational system. Bickerings within the 
staff will bring good to no one, and they 
will destroy the effectiveness of the work of 
teacher and administrator alike. 


SHOULD TEACHERS AFFILIATE 
WITH ONE CLAss? 


The union would have teachers definitely 
afiliate with organized labor. This would 
place the schools definitely against organ- 
ied capital and throw teachers into the 
dass conflict. Any educational system 
worthy of the name must be untrammeled, 
non- 


partisan and free from alliance with 
any class. If the school is to serve the pur- 
pose it should serve in a democratic society, 


it must always emphasize the welfare of the 
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mass and serve all the people consistently. 

This broad social concept of education is 
impossible if teachers “sell out” to one class, 
whether this be labor or capital. 

In the challenging days ahead, the school 
will be called upon more and more to “lead 
the people from the wilderness.” The school 
will lead—that is, if it remains the one in- 
stitution of society that places public wel- 
fare above class interest. This socially func- 
tioning objective of education will be lost 
if teachers definitely affiliated with any class, 
and if the school becomes no longer a basic 
institution for all the people. 

Many of the reforms that Mr. Davis sug- 
gests are properly within the scope and func- 
tion of education. If the school becomes 
partisan and aligns with one class of society, 
its opportunity to help achieve a better 
world will be largely lost. 

Teachers have nothing of permanence to 
gain and everything to lose by entering the 
class conflict. Our real opportunity lies in 
an educational system that is true to the 
highest ideals of democracy, a system where 
all the people, and not any one class of the 
people, are the concern of the school. 
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The High-School 


20 Project Ideas 
33 Suggestions 


PARENT-TEACHER 


By WILLIAM H. BRISTOW 


Alp Mrs. B. F. Langworthy' in discussing 
the high-school parent-teacher associa- 
tion: “The parent-teacher association is a 
common meeting ground. Parents here may 
meet people who influence their son or 
daughter. Here there should be no partisan- 
ship, no sectarian antagonisms, no social 
caste; only desire to be friendly because the 
children are friends. Parents should recog- 
nize that their child is only one of the in- 
comprehensibles—that they are not alone in 
their perplexities. 

“Parents should learn to talk with their 
children about current events, new athletic 
rules; should go to a game with daughter, 
brush up on history, look up names of 
Scott’s novels, recall some few quotations 
from Hamlet; practice on the old flute, be- 
cause son is in the school orchestra. These 
contacts may result in less contempt for new 
ways of young people on the part of the par- 
ents, and respect for the ways of adults on 
the children’s part. They see little more to 
admire in our ways than we do in theirs. 
They must learn that the P.T.A. is not to 
dominate schools nor to spy on them. It is 
a part of adult education everywhere. A sav- 


ComMENT: Here you have, right from 
headquarters, a big budget of ideas and sug- 
gestions for improving the high-school 
parent-teacher association. If your PTA is 
weak, ailing, or lackadaisical, or if you 
simply want to improve an already flourish- 
ing group, here are tonic ideas. Mr. Bristow 
is general secretary of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 


1 Langworthy, Mrs. B. F., President, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


ing sympathy is established between pareny 
and high-school students.” 

In this brief statement is given the “re. 
son” for increased interest in high-schog 
parent-teacher associations everywhere. The 
objectives of a high-school parent-teacher a 
sociation are set forth by the National Cop. 
gress of Parents and Teachers, parent bod; 
of 25,000 local P.T.A.’s, in a new bulletin 
on high-school associations? as follows: 

“The general objectives and procedurg 
of the parent-teacher association apply 
equally to the high school and the elemen. 
tary school. Special considerations and prob 
lems for high-school associations include: 

“1. The opportunity for parents to work 
efficiently with the youth of today in estab 
lishing and maintaining a basis for succes 
ful family living. 

“g. Opportunity for parents to learn how 
they may work with their children at the 
high-school age level. 

“3. Establishment of a practical basis for 
child-parent-teacher relationships through 
home-school coéperation. 

“4. Interpretation to the parents of home 
study, extra-curricular activities, and scho 
lastic standards. 

“5. A consideration of curriculum prob 
lems. 

“6. The basis of support and develop 
ment of secondary education. 

“7. An interpretation of modern methods 
of teaching. 

“8. Interpretation of the problems of the 
home to the school and the community. 

“g. The development of an understand- 

*High School Association Pamphlet, National 


Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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ing of community influences as they affect 
the interests of youth—including social life, 
recreation, motion pictures, radio, library 
service—and the establishment of proper 
environmental conditions to meet the needs 
of youth.” 

To avoid the difficulties which have sent 
many parent-teacher associations on the 
rocks, the Congress suggests:* 

1. Parents, teachers, principals, and su- 

intendents, working for the interests of 
young people, should be brought together 
in one group, the high-school parent-teacher 
association. 

2. Parents and teachers share by mutual 
agreement the responsibility of the policies, 
programs, and activities in the development 
of the work of the association. 

3. Parents, teachers, and administrators 
should feel free, in dealing with problems 
in the high-school association, to make sug- 
gestions without embarrassment, and with- 
out personal bias. 

4. The final decision upon educational 
matters and the responsibilities for the de- 
velopment of the school program belong 
legally to school authorities. 

5. Personal matters such as dress and 
home habits are matters which, in the last 
analysis, rest with the home. By discussing 
problems of this nature together in parent- 
teacher associations, it is possible to estab- 
lish a basis for developing standards which 
are advantageous for children, for parents, 
and for teachers. 

6. Provision for essential material and 
equipment for schools is the responsibility 
of school authorities, through the proper 
channels. Parent-teacher associations may 
well confine their activities in this respect 
to approved “demonstrations,” the purposes 
of which are to assist school authorities in 
determining the efficiency of new proce- 
dures, practices, and plans. 

And in line with the times, the Congress 

*High School Association Pamphlet, National 


Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street N.W., Washington, D.C, 
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suggests ways‘ and means of enlivening and 
pepping up meetings: 

1. Business carried on as far as possible 
by the executive committee, and briefly re- 
ported at the meeting for final action. 

2. Evening meetings in order to secure 
the attendance of fathers. 

3. Participation of fathers, mothers, teach- 
ers, and students. 

4. Conference or discussion methods used 
to present the program topics. 

5. Ample time for discussion by the whole 
group, guided by a discussion leader. 

6. Consideration of issues and problems 
which are vital to the group. 

7. Development of program for the year 
around a general theme connected with ac- 
tivities in order to secure unified and su- 
stained interest. 

8. Use of fresh approach and different 
methods of presentation—drama, slides, mo- 
tion pictures, and exhibits add interest. 

Ellen Lombard,‘ specialist in parent edu- 
cation for the Office of Education, studied 
intensively about 125, parent-teacher associa- 
tions. As a result of her study she has de- 
veloped a check sheet for a good high-school 
parent-teacher association. Here it is: 

“A good high-school parent-teacher as- 
sociation— 

“1. Combines the services of principal, 
teachers, and parents in the planning and 
direction of its program. 

“g. Has definitely stated objectives. 

“3. Places the responsibility for leader- 
ship and for organizing and conducting the 
group, upon parents. 

“4. Has the active codperation of the 
principal and faculty in developing objec- 
tives, plans, and programs. 

“5. Recognizes in some way the contribu- 


tion of the student body to which it is re- 
lated. 


*High School Association Pamphlet, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 

* Significant Programs of High-School Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Ellen C. Lombard, Pamphlet 
$64, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
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“6. Arranges programs of meetings to in- 
clude a minimum of business transactions 
and entertainment and a maximum of edu- 
cational features. 

“>. Differentiates its programs of service 
and meetings from those of the lower school 
to meet the problems of the high-school pu- 
pil. 

“8. Avails itself of the help that can be 
obtained from materials issued by state and 
national organizations and by various in- 
stitutions. 

“g. Informs itself of the condition of the 
school and of school finances and stands 
ready to protect the school’s interests. 

“10. Maintains student-aid projects suit- 
able to the specific needs of the students. 

“11. Provides for continued service of 
seasoned, able workers in some capacity, al- 
though officers may change every 2 years. 

“12. Studies the needs of the community 
as well as of the home and the school, and 

selects projects to meet these needs. 

“13. Maintains at least one study or read- 
ing group. 

“14. Reviews and evaluates its accom- 
plishments at the end of each year. 

“15. Sends its representative to district, 
State, and national meetings or conventions 
and, when possible, to regional conferences 
on high-school association problems. 

“16. Has practical by-laws in order that 
meetings may be conducted properly and 
that the purposes and policies of the or- 
ganization may be fulfilled. 

“17. Furnishes its members with lists of 
books and bibliographies on the philosophy 
and practices of the high school and upon 
the high-school parent-teacher association. 

“18. Is one which provides for member 
participation through open discussion, 
panel discussions, and round-table discus- 
sions. 

“1g. Sets high standards and tries to at- 
tain them.” 

Parent-teacher associations have mobil- 
ized their efforts around many service proj- 
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ects. Typical of these activities are thy 
cases: 

A program of recreation for the co, 
munity was developed under the directiq 


of a fathers’ council of parent-teacher ass Family 
ations. was discu 
Parents assisted the local school autho, gestions 1 
ties in the revision of courses of study. children. 
A committee from the parent-teacherg stud 
sociation worked with the principal ani textbook: 
teachers in revising the report cards used ip own, is 
the schools. being ser 
A tea is held annually in May for pareny{§ The P 
of children entering high school in the fall B jainment 
Open school night is an annual affair & who cam 
sponsored by the parent-teacher association munity. 
Homeroom representatives assist the Repre: 
culty in carrying on coéperative projects. tend eac 
Homeroom fathers are appointed as wel § dent nee 
as homeroom mothers. Fathers are very suc matters « 
cessful in increasing the membership and in Co-spc 
interesting parents in the P.T.A. teachers, 
Supervised study was investigated by the § rural cot 
P.T.A., with the codperation of the chair § the stud 
man of the school board, superintendent of § tive grac 
schools, and the principal. for all s 
The high-school P.T.A. sponsors the § able soc 
health examination for all seniors, assisting J out the 
in the follow-up where parents are unable A gu 


to do so. 

The P.T.A. annually sponsors father-son, 
father-daughter, mother-son, mother-daugh- 
ter nights. 

High-school boys and girls are supplied 
with allowances varying from $2.50 to $15 
a month in order that they may finish their 
high-school education. 

As a result of first-aid classes held among 
parent-teacher groups, the American Red 
Cross issued goo Standard First Aid certifi 
cates and 19 advanced certificates to adult 
students of these classes. 

A comprehensive safety program in the 
community was organized under the direc 
tion of the high-school P.T.A. 

Failure prevention was the subject of a 
roundtable discussion at one P.T.A. meet- 
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ing. The subjects stressed were more paren- 
tal understanding and interest; smaller 
dasses; less emphasis on extracurricular ac- 
tivities; more sleep; better health. 

Family budgets and children’s allowances 
was discussed at a P.T.A. meeting, and sug- 
gestions made for helping both parents and 
children. 

A student loan library, which provided 
textbooks for students unable to buy their 
own, is maintained. Eighty-two students are 
being served in this way. 

The P.T.A. assisted in providing enter- 
tainment for pupils from another school 
who came to visit the school and the com- 
munity. 

Representatives of the student body at- 
tend each P.T.A. meeting, and present stu- 
dent needs or their attitudes on important 
matters of mutual interest. 

Co-sponsors, or four sets of parents and 
teachers, from each of the four classes in a 
rural consolidated high school, help to plan 
the student social activities in their respec- 
tive grades. This has resulted in a good time 
for all students, no wall flowers, and desir- 


able social contacts and standards through- 
out the student body. 
A guidance round-up for high-school 
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seniors was planned and organized by the 
P.T.A. 

The program and activities of the high- 
school association are increasingly con- 
cerned with the problems and needs of 
pupils of high-school age and with plans for 
bringing about desired results through co- 
6perative relationships in the home, school, 
and community. 

The necessity for establishing and de- 
veloping happy home and school relation- 
ships takes on new aspects for parents and 
teachers of children of this age level. The 
measures which can be taken by both par- 
ents and teachers in developing happy rela- 
tionships and the importance of establish- 
ing an environmental condition in which 
youth may have an opportunity to grow 
and develop under the most favorable con- 
ditions constitute the problems which or- 
ganized parents and teachers may profitably 
consider together. 

It is to the furthering of these objectives 
for the youth of America that the National 
Congress, its state branches, and their local 
units have dedicated themselves. The High- 
School Parent-Teacher Association is the 
medium through which these objectives are 
achieved. 
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MODIFIED ENGLISH 


A Philadelphia high school 
course for girls of low 1.Q 


By 
GERTRUDE KLEIN 


His is a composite report, the contribu- 
ee of the six teachers of English in 
the South Philadelphia High School for 
Girls, who have planned for and taught the 
modified course in English since its begin- 
ning a year and a half ago. 

All this time we have been studying and 
experimenting. We have not gone very far 
as yet, but we are hopeful because we have 
learned certain definite things about what 
not to do at least. 

Our results seem almost nil to us. But 
Dot, in Modified III, her sixth term in high 
school, writes as follows: “I have never liked 
reading before, but since we have had such 
cold weather I have become a book worm. 
I have never read a school book with more 
interest than I did The Old Fashion Girl.” 
Alfreda, who failed second year English 
twice and was always unhappy, writes in 
Modified I, the first term of the course: “I 
am very happy now I do not worry like I 
use to. My family do not have to look and 
think that I am not studing. In English I 
begin to understand better I begin to pass 
every month in my work.” 


ComMENT: Are the academic cards stacked 
against the slow pupil? And is the only an- 
swer the school can make to the problem of 
the low I.Q. this: “You failed.” “You failed.” 
“You failed.”? In such a case, is it the pupil 
who fails—or the school? For the low I.Q. 
needs help and encouragement, and the op- 
portunity to succeed within his limits, as 
much as the bright pupil. In this article, Miss 
Klein and five other teachers of English in 
the South Philadelphia High School for 
Girls, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, tell about 
the results of the course they teach for pupils 
of low 


It may be, therefore, that we are too clog 
to the Modifieds and too interested to deteg 
the very slow growth they have achieved jn 
one and one half years. 


DIFFICULTIES 

The Modified course is for the low intelli. 
gence groups, but particularly for mala¢ 
justed girls. Each one presents an individ. 
ual, often emotional, problem. We have 
deal with them in large classes of from 
thirty to forty and have neither time nor 
place to know them. 

Their interests are very lively (or non 
existent as far as usual school subjects ar 
concerned), but always their interests are 
short-lived. Their span of attention is at the 
longest fifteen minutes and their memory 
span is also short. They need constant and 
repeated drill. We have few techniques or 
materials simple and varied enough to suit 
their varying needs. Some of us ourselves, 
strive though we do, cannot achieve the in- 
finite patience and sympathy and under 
standing that these unstable adolescens 
need. Sometimes “our noble expression 
aches”; they are very quick to sense this 
and to distrust us. 


AIMs 

Our aim in Modified English is social 
rather than academic. We want to tie the 
whole course together, make school a life 
situation. We ambitiously want the “rough 
diamonds” to ask us to help them acquit 
polish, so that they will not say “Shut up!” 
when they aren’t satisfied with what a class 
mate says. Then, too, we want the shy, back 
ward girl to desire to become articulate. 
Another hope of ours is that the girls them 
selves get the desire to make their group @ 
social unit. 
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Of course, in downhearted moments, on 
muggy days when noise is especially bad, we 
say that our only positive achievement is 
negative: the modified classes remove some 
of the disturbing elements from the more 
normal groups. Then we may remember 
that Marie consistently failed and was un- 
happy in the regular commercial course and 
that she is a leader now in Modified II; and 
that Concetta was so irregular in attend- 
ance that she had to repeat Modified I, but 
that now she has come to school regularly 
for a whole year; she takes a real interest in 
writing correct letters and is working hard 
to be less impatient when she cannot have 
the floor. 

There are many more of the hundred of 
whom we might say as much and more, but 
we are very conscious of the Helens and the 
Ritas and the Fannies for whom the course 
has not been a worthwhile experience. They 
still play truant whenever possible, and are 
as indifferent and as unsocial as they were 


a year ago. 
METHOpDs 


As our aim is primarily social, oral work 
predominates in this course. Most of us 
want to be the speakers, but we must learn 
the proper critical attitude of an audience 
of fellow workers as well. There is a great 
deal of simple drill work in correct verb 
forms, work so simple that the group can get 
italmost 100 per cent perfect. They enjoy 
their success in a few minutes’ biweekly drill 
of this sort. Then in the informal talks they 
try to use these simple forms correctly, to 
replace their usual “I seen, I done” with the 
correct “I saw, I did.” 

The following excerpt from the first guide 
sheet for Modified II shows the informality 
of our talks: 

“If you had been in the faculty room the 
first day of school, you'd have heard the 
teachers talking over vacation and answer- 
ing many questions, such as the following: 

‘Where were you?’ ‘What did you do?’ 
Did you have a good time?’ ‘How is your 
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family?’ Let’s take a day or two for talking, 
just talking in as interesting a way as pos- 
sible of what you did this summer. Plan 
ahead what you are going to say, picking 
out one of the best (or worst) days.” 

Other later suggestions are: “Who has 
been doing something interesting in 
school?” (A girl showed the shorts she was 
making.) “Who is making something pretty 
at home?” “What movie or radio program 
have you liked?” “Have you seen in a de- 
partment store anything you particularly 
wanted?” 

The management of one of the well- 
known women’s magazines is kind enough 
to supply us monthly with free copies of the 
previous month’s magazine for all of the 
Modifieds. Most of the stories have a vo- 
cabulary a bit above their range, so report- 
ing on a story is a privilege and earns “extra 
credit.” They all delight to talk (at once) 
about the styles, recipes, and advertisements. 
Usually several articles, often concerning 
party manners, or make-up, or home decora- 
tion, are read aloud by the good readers of 
the group and the teacher. 

Sometimes we drill on correctness of pro- 
nunciation and beauty of enunciation. The 
common sounds are watched for, and cor- 
rectness is praised. Words like beautiful, be- 
cause, houses, strength, hand, singing, are 
drilled again and again. One device that has 
interested some of the girls is that of list- 
ing on the board and repeating groups of 
words, such as yellow, pillow, window, etc., 
and listing such things as tongue twisters. 
The girls supplement teachers’ lists with 
their own. We quote again from a guide- 
sheet: 

“People who don’t know us judge us by 
our appearance and our speech. Last term 
in several of your classes you learned how 
to make yourselves more attractive. This 
term try to make your speech more attrac- 
tive.” 

Another guide sheet makes the following 
suggestions after girls have talked about re- 
cipes or clothes: 
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“After one of the above questions has 
been talked about, the chairman will take a 
vote on the best speech. In judging, keep in 
mind the two points: 

“1, Was the girl’s choice of recipe or dress 
useful? 

“g. What do you think of her manner, 
voice, use of English?” 

Again, different devices are used to pro- 
mote ease and friendliness and fair play. 
One group has a game day; another pre- 
pares to present a play with two casts com- 
peting; in a third class, a tea is planned and 
given. All of these activities involve more 
than just talking: reading up on games, 
introductions, and writing invitations to the 
tea; practice in careful enunciation; and 
learning to be an appreciatively critical au- 
dience for the play. 

The written work in all three terms is 
concerned chiefly with easy corrective drill 
exercises and with letters, social and semi- 
business. Often letters are dictated to give 
pupils exercise in sensing a situation and 
acquiring a vocabulary. Possibly an invita- 
tion will be dictated, and the answer will be 
planned by the pupil. As in the oral drill 
work, the girls seem to enjoy written drill 
work that is easy enough for them to do suc- 
cessfully without too much effort. They like 
these mechanical exercises. Though they 
frequently do not carry over, we give them 
these drills and games because they like to 
do them and by such means they get into a 
habit of work. 

As to reading, practically all the girls, 
even the hard-boiled truants, like nursery 
love stories; the vocabulary is within their 
grasp. Louisa Alcott and Kate Douglas 
Wiggin are their favorites, though these 
compete with the True Story Magazine and 
Silver Screen read at home. 

The most advanced group, Modified III, 
talks over its problems very freely—social 
procedure, even home problems. One girl 
asks, “What shall I do when my younger 
sister wears my clothes and is careless about 
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spots?” Another writes to her teacher; “fy 
going to bore you to death. I don’t likey 
read I don’t like to study in fact I don’t], 
to stay in nights. I go out with my tm 
friends from school and marines. I byj 

them home and they are the most manne) 
fellows you want to meet my mother think 
they're nice and that is all that matters,” 

I quote her teacher’s answer: 

“Your letter is not boring. I like you 
honesty, but I wish you would write corny 
sentences. Will you come talk the letter ove 
with me?” 

We cannot hope to make them models ¢j 
excellence in spoken or written English, na 
more than winter book-worms, but we think 
it is rather an achievement that they talked 
their English work over with their teache 
and decided that at the end of the term the 
should be marked as people, not merely for 
English, but for improvement in self 
control, helpfulness to others, good citizen 
ship. 

SUMMARY 


The positive results seem slight and 
vague, but there are positive results suf 
ficient to make us feel that we want to go 
on. After all, a year and a half is merely 
enough time to break ground. We are only 
at the beginning. We are not wholly satis 
fied even with our methods of putting girls 
into this course, though our technique is 
slowly improving. We know also that more 
and more of the present-day urban high 
school population needs a different training 
from what is usually offered. The modified 
course is the testing ground. Some of the 
changes in subject matter and manner may 
eventually benefit all high-school students. 

It is not, however, only for the sake of ex- 
perimentation that the modified course is 
proving worthwhile. As stated before, many 
of the girls themselves have become more 
useful people with a happier outlook, and 
are more ready to meet the problems facing 
them when they leave the school. 
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Winfield High’s Homeroom Project in 
International Understanding 


By HERBERT C. HAWK 


EVERAL years ago, Mr. L. W. Brooks, 

Director of Secondary Education in the 
Wichita, Kansas, Public Schools, then Presi- 
dent of the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals made the informal 
suggestion in his presidential message of 
chat year, that an eighth objective, “Inter- 
national Understanding” be added to the 
traditional Seven Cardinal Principles of 
secondary education. 

While this suggestion has not been offi- 
dally incorporated into the original group 
of Cardinal Principles, there is general 
agreement among those engaged in second- 
ary education today, that this objective has 
a place in secondary education and as such 
ranks in importance with the other seven. 

Last year in the Winfield, Kansas, Junior- 
Senior High School, a project was inaugu- 
rated, which was designed to direct the atten- 
tion and interest of an entire high-school 
student body to this international objective. 
The general idea was that through the ex- 
change of correspondence, gifts and good- 
will tokens with pupils of other countries, 

ComMENT: To the seven Cardinal Prin- 
ciples, the author believes, an eighth should 
be added: International Understanding. 
The Winfield, Kansas, High School has a 
highly organized homeroom program. Mr. 
Hawk, principal of the school, has carried 
out his belief in the proposed eighth car- 
dinal principle by including a project in 
International Understanding in the home- 
room schedule. The basis of this project is 
correspondence by Winfield pupils with 
young people in other nations. This article 
offers a wealth of practial ideas for such a 
program. 


much could be accomplished in developing 
better understanding and good-will. It was 
not expected that all students would par- 
ticipate directly in the project, but it was a 
part of the plan that all students would 
benefit indirectly from it. 

Letter writing to foreign students was not 
new in the Winfield High School when this 
project was inaugurated. Pupils in foreign- 
language classes were corresponding with 
pupils in foreign countries—particularly 
those countries where the particular lan- 
guage they studied was dominant. Certain 
individuals, clubs and religious organiza- 
tions were carrying on a limited correspond- 
ence for various reasons. 

But the objective in these instances was 
not specifically international understand- 
ing, and the participation was limited. This 
particular project was different in that it 
was an all-school project rather than a de- 
partmental or organization project. 

The homeroom in the Winfield High 
School has had for a number of years a 
definitely organized program of activities 
designed to stimulate pupil participation 
and enrich the existing curriculum.’ This 
project was incorporated into the home- 
room program of activities. The project was 
suggested to the pupils in the homeroom, 
and they were told that the school would 
render every possible assistance in making 
contacts and in obtaining the names and ad- 
dresses of foreign students. 

The project was discussed quite fully in 

*For the philosophy and administration of the 
homeroom as set up in the Winfield High School 
see: Evans and Hall, Home Rooms, A. S. Barnes and 
Co.: Evans, Evan E., What a Home Room Teacher 


Should Do, Board of Education, Winfield, Kan.; 
Manual of Home Room Activities, Board of Educa- 
infield, Kan. 
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the homerooms, and out of the discussion 
grew three suggested plans for procedure. 

The first plan might well be called the 
individual correspondence plan. Under this 
plan the individual pupil obtained the 
name of a foreign student and established 
a correspondence carried on by personal let- 
ter. If the pupil so desired, he might read 
or show his letters or exchange items to the 
homeroom, but this was not required. 

The significant feature of this plan was 
that it was strictly a personal correspond- 
ence plan between individuals. It is prob- 
able that over an extended period of time 
this plan is the most enduring since it can 
be more easily continued during vacations, 
and need not be discontinued if the writer 
moves to another community, graduates or 
is promoted to another grade or class. 

The second plan was called the club plan. 
Under this plan the interested pupils in the 
homeroom would organize a club, to which 
they would give a name suggestive of the 
nature of the activities of the club, as, for 
instance, “International Friendship Club,” 
“Overseas Pen Pal Club,” etc. The club 
would elect officers, appoint committees and 
draft a constitution and by-laws. The by- 
laws would usually provide that letters had 
to be written with a certain frequency, that 
each member had to write a pupil in a dif- 
ferent country, that at certain intervals there 
was to be an exchange of correspondents, 
that letters be read to the members of the 
group, that stamps be given to the club col- 
lection, etc. The extent and variation in the 
by-laws depended for the most part on the 
resourcefulness of the pupils. 

The third plan was the group exchange 
plan. Under this plan the homeroom acted 
as a unit, in planning an exchange of a 
packet or portfolio of materials with a 
similar group in a foreign country. Some of 
the homerooms in the Winfield High School 
are special-interest homerooms, such as: Art, 
Vocational Agriculture and Home Econom- 
ics. 

Under this plan an Art Homeroom would 
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prepare a portfolio of student drawings ay 
paintings to exchange with an art class 
a foreign country, as for instance, Mexig 
and japan. A Future-Farmer Homerogg 
group would exchange materials with ; 
similar group in Denmark. A _ Hom 
Economics Homeroom would ex 
recipes, dress patterns, or dolls dressed ip 
typical costumes with a group in a foreig 
country. 

It was decided by the homeroom teacher 
and those in charge of the project that be 
fore the project was actually launched ther 
should be a short course of instruction jp 
the homerooms that would develop the 
proper approach to this project. 

Questions of procedure in the case of 
language obstacles, race and religious dit 
ference, what would constitute a good open. 
ing letter, and other pertinent questions 
came in for discussion. A considerable 
amount of time was given to a discussion 
as to what topics would be appropriate, and 
likewise what topics would be inappropriate 
in writing to some particular country. Out 
of these discussions grew the general sug 
gestion that pupils read and study especially 
the customs, manners and folkways of the 
people of the country with whom they ex 
pected to correspond. There was also dis 
cussion as to what good-will tokens or gifts 
could be exchanged effectively. 

Names and addresses of foreign students 
were obtained in various ways. There are 
several agencies in the United States that 
provide these at a small cost. The writer is 
most familiar with the service of Dr. Sven 
V. Knudsen of Boston, which he found to 
be very adequate and satisfactory. There are 
other agencies in the United States and 
Europe. 

To be effective and enduring there are 
several conditions that must exist in the 
matching of pupils in this project. The cor 
responding writers must be, first of all, very 
near the same age. Success will not follow 
usually where a twenty-year-old pupil is 
writing to a thirteen-year-old one. Second, 
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the writers must be of corresponding educa- 
tional levels and, third, it is to be especially 
preferred that the writers have mutual in- 
terests and hobbies. 

The discussion in the homerooms de- 
yeloped material for a bulletin of suggested 
topics for correspondence. The content of 
the bulletin is here published in full: 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
PROJECT 


Suggested topics for rsonal correspondence. 
(These are suggestive a. 

Personal: The foreign student will be interested 
in YOU. He will be interested in your age, height, 
weight, color of hair and eyes, etc. A snapshot will 
be of special interest. Discussion of religion or 
church membership should be avoided, however. 

Home and Family: Your home and family will 
be of interest. The foreign student will wish to 
know about your parents, brothers and sisters, rela- 
tives, friends, and will be interested in a description 
of your home, furniture, such conveniences as radio 

electric devices, meals, food used, etc. Your 
father’s business will be of interest as will your 
family extraction (German, French, English an- 
cestry, etc.). 

Hobbies, social and special interests: These will 
be of special interest to the foreign student. These 
might include Music, Art, Hiking, Athletics, Travel, 
Motoring, Stamp Collecting, Photography, Dancing, 
Sewing, Cooking, Craft Work and Woodworking, 
Motion Pictures, Theatre, Reading, Camping, 
Mechanics, Nature Study, Flowers and Floriculture, 
Fishing, Hunting, Horseback Riding, Horses, Dogs 
and Pets, etc. 

School: Tell something about your school. The 
number enrolled, school hours, courses of study, the 
teachers, subjects you like best, assemblies, literary 
societies, the Home Room, Hi-Y, Girl Reserve, Music 
and Scholarship contests, Library facilities, school 
paper, school banking, are all subjects that might 
be included. 

Community: The foreign student will be inter- 
eted in the size and population of your city. De- 
scribe the colleges, stores, streets, picture shows, 
parks, the Memorial Monument and its significance 
and the various businesses and professions repre- 
sented in the business life of the city. Tell about the 
newspapers, municipal ownership of utilities, hospi- 
tals, architecture, banks, state training school and 
other things of interest. The foreign student will be 
interested in the crops, in the vegetation, flowers, 
kinds of trees, fruits, and nuts grown. He will be in- 
terested in the topography of the land, in the rivers 
and streams, in the plant life, flowers, and the kinds 
of fish and wild life found here. 

Holiday and vacation activities: The foreign stu- 
dent will be interested in American holidays and 
their significance, in your plans for Christmas, 

and summer vacations. Plans for visiting, 
travel during summer vacation will always be of 


Any correspondence mentioning National Cus- 
toms, manners and folkways of the American people, 
tiquetie, social usages, American ways of doing 
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things, is always appropriate and of interest. The 
news of the day if of National or International con- 
sequence may negpe suggestions for correspond- 
ence. The problems of Youth, ways and means for 
bringing World Peace and such, are excellent topics 
for correspondence. It is appropriate and fitting in 
your correspondence to ask the foreign student any 
well-directed questions about his own country of 
which the above may — suggestions. And last, 
the foreign student will be interested in your hopes 
and aspirations. 
A good first letter will nearly always bring a 
reply. Do not try to include too many items 
in the first letter lest it confuse the foreign student. 


A later bulletin followed with suggestions 
for exchange items, gifts and good-will 


tokens. Among those listed were the follow- 
ing: 

. Collections of stamps. 

. Collections of coins. 

. Music. Popular songs and songs typical of 
life in America, such as Cowboy songs, In- 
dian music and Negro spirituals. 

. Scrap books. 

. Newspapers, clippings and cartoons. 

. Art portfolios. 

. Handkerchiefs, drawn work, etc. 

. Craft work. 

Recipes for food, candies, cakes, etc. 
. Snapshots and 
. Advertising booklets. (Automobiles, electric 


refrigeration, railway time tables.) 

. Flags. 

. Poems clipped from magazines, newspapers, 
etc. 


. Descriptions of games, with rules and regu- 
lations. 

. Drawings of floor plans of home. 

. Pressed flowers, leaves, etc., of native plants 
and flowers. 

. School paper and annual. 

The language obstacle in this project has 
not been a serious one. Language is virtual- 
ly vocational in the schools of Europe, and a 
large majority of foreign pupils are enrolled 
in English courses and enjoy writing in 
English. The language department of our 
own high school has been pressed into serv- 
ice to translate those languages that are 
most international such as Spanish, French, 
German, and Italian. 

There is usually someone in the commun- 
ity who can help with other languages. A 
Greek candy-kitchen operator in this city 
was made a booster for the school since he 
was asked to be official translator of Greek 
letters to high-school pupils. 

To stimulate and maintain interest in the 
project, a display cabinet was provided in 
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the main corridor, where these letters and 
various exhibits are placed on display. In 
May of each year, an annual all-school 
exhibit is held for the patrons of the dis- 
trict. The international correspondence 
exhibit was last year a big feature in this 
exhibit. Many letters were placed on dis- 
play as well as foreign stamp collections, 
coins, scrap books, newspapers, recipes, 
snapshots, photographs, pressed flowers, etc. 
The Art Department of the school made a 
large world map and quite graphically 
showed the contacts that were maintained 
with these different countries. Altogether, 
forty different countries were represented 
in this project. 

One feature of this project was the part 
played by the Winfield Rotary Club. Since 
the development of International Under- 
standing is one of the four objects of Rotary, 
the International Service Committee of the 
local club arranged an appropriation of a 
sum of money to help promote the project. 
This was used to assist children from in- 
digent families, and for postage for group 
exchange items, lists of names and addresses, 
etc. In return for this, the school presented 
an international program for the Rotarians 
at one of their meetings. A number of these 
letters were read and pupils told the Ro- 
tarians what they were learning through 
the project. 

The outcome of such a project must of 
necessity be based primarily on faith. Yet 
to those intimately connected with the 
project there is developing even now a 
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number of tangible results that indicate jg 
success. 

Pupils have expressed wonder and ple 
sure in discovering the fine, tender an 
sympathetic qualities of foreign studeng 
with whom they are corresponding. The 
express surprise to find in the snapshots ani 
photographs that they receive, splendij 
looking, intelligent boys and girls of othe 
lands. They are finding that the boys an 
girls of other countries have the same ho 
aspirations, love of home, ideals and loyal. 
ties as they themselves. 

And one can scarcely question the ey. 
dence of a developing international minded. 
ness and friendship, when one sees in his 
own school a pupil happy in the task of de 
veloping a music portfolio for a pupil in 
Denmark, another helping a friend in South 
Africa to enlarge a stamp collection, another 
making a scrap book for a friend in the 
Philippines, while another writes with 
passion in his soul on the subject of World 
Peace and the prevention of war. These are 
illustrative of many. 

World Peace to endure must of necessity 
be based on a psychology of friendship. The 
real hope for World Peace is in the genera. 
tion now in our schools. It must be a tak 
of education to enlighten our students on 
World Relations. Wherever and whenever 
possible we must bring our students into 
contact with the peoples of other countries 
in order that they may learn the fine, noble, 
splendid qualities of other civilizations, ne 
tionalities and races. 
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MAKING MOVIES 
in the CLASSROOM 


ne making of motion pictures by stu- 

dents is a fascinating activity which is 
being increasingly undertaken in schools. 
It may therefore be of some interest to dis- 
cuss a few of the possibilities, limitations, 
and educational values in such projects. 

The first important aspect one notes in 
developing a motion picture project is the 
intense interest of the students. The movies 
that students see in theatres are so vital a 
life experience, that anything associated 
with films immediately arouses an enthusi- 
atic response. Boys and girls are quick to 
sense the attractive possibilities in making 
their own movies. 

Making movies is an extension of the 
more usual dramatization and play activi- 
ties into a novel medium. Here students 
come up against problems that are of great 
interest. 

“What kind of a story shall we write?” 
“Who will be the ‘stars’?” “What kinds of 
dothes should be worn in such a place at 

CoMMENT: Among our foremost progres- 
sive classrooms are those of the Horace 
Mann School and the Lincoln School, both 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The pupils of these two institutions get ex- 
periences in life situations, as opposed to 
mere classroom instruction. If they have a 
unit on Milk, they are likely to be found on 
the curb by a dairy demonstration truck, 
on which a cow is forthwith milked for 
them. If they have a unit on movies, they 
write a scenario, act it out before the cam- 
era, and see the result on the screen. Mr. 
Katz tells how and why these movies are 
made. He presents two plots which the chil- 
dren themselves built, and carried through 
all stages to the completed films. 


such a time?” If the film is to have even a 
modicum of interest, these are the types of 
problems which students must answer. 

The following observations are based on 
the writer’s experience in collaborating on 
and photographing movies created by the 
pupils of the Lincoln School and the Horace 
Mann School for Girls, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

The selection of theme for a film is the 
least difficult problem. Logically, the sub- 
ject that students are studying is the place 
to begin. This may be the life of prehistoric 
man, medieval society, immigration to the 
United States, or housing problems. What- 
ever the topic, it inevitably grows out of 
the students’ interests and school work at 
the time. 

Pupits TAKE THE INITIATIVE 

It is in the carrying through of the plot 
that students participate most actively, and 
consequently derive the greatest benefits. 
Working coéperatively, they prepare the 
script, plan the settings, design the costumes, 
carry on the necessary historical research, 
act the characters, photograph the action, 
edit the continuity, prepare accompanying 
sound effects, and present the final perform- 
ance. 

Preparing a script is perhaps the first big 
hurdle. The tendency is to make the story 
very complicated, and to add to it, as it goes 
along. The plot, however, should be kept 
simple. First, because a complex theme is 
costly in time, energy, and funds, and sec- 
ond, an involved story is correspondingly 
difficult to follow. 

In developing the theme, members of the 
group bring in suggestions for plots. Comit- 
tees are then formed to coérdinate all the 
ideas into a well-constructed theme. 
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These proposals are discussed, changed, 
and brought before the large group for final 
approval. For example, in “Brothers of Alta- 
mira,” one pupil had to include a smoking 
volcano, through which she could personal- 
ly blow forth cigarette smoke. This idea 
was later worked up into the volcano scene 
which is one of the most exciting in the 
whole film. 

Two synopses of films made by students 
may be of interest. “Brothers of Altamira” 
was a truly blood-and-thunder melodrama 
dear to the hearts of adolescents. This film 
was produced at Lincoln School,, Teachers 
College. Supervised by Josephine Mayer 
and Tom Prideaux. Photography and col- 
laboration by Elias Katz. 


“BROTHERS OF ALTAMIRA” 
SYNOPSIS 


The scene is laid in prehistoric times at the foot 
of an active volcano, near the caves of what is 
today Altamira, Spain. There dwells a tribe rule? 
by a wicked Old Man, who takes everything for 
himself and kills whoever crosses his path. The 
heroes are two brothers of the tribe. 

The story opens with the artist-brother painting 
a bull on the wall of his cave. Suddenly the war- 
rior-brother bursts in, crying, “The Old Man has 
stolen the meat from our traps. Again we must go 
hungry!” 

At this, the two brothers leave the cave to see 
what is going on. Peering over the ledge, they are 
treated to a splendid view of the gluttonous vill-i-an, 
eating the stolen meat, while the women’s and 
children’s mouths water and the braves look on 
helplessly. 

So great is the anger of the brothers that they 
decide to attack the Old Man. The warrior-brother 
being the fighter, he is the one to leap to the fray. 
In the deadly struggle, this brother is fatally 
wounded. The Old Man, bruised in the scuffle, de- 
cides to go off to the river to wash his wounds. 

As the dying brother lies unconscious, the tribes- 
people draw closer, and finding him alive, gently 
carry him to the cave where he lived. 

There by his side, the artist-brother swears venge- 
ance. Seizing his vanquished brother’s war club, he 
sallies forth to ambush the wicked one. They meet 
at the river’s bank. A mighty battle rages, during 
which the Chief's necklace, symbol of authority, is 
torn from his neck. The artist-brother succeeds in 
killing and drowning the Old Man: an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth! 

In the meantime the warrior-brother is breathing 
his last, while the tribal Medicine Man tries by 
dance and drum to charm life back into the ex- 
piring hero. 

As the Medicine Man finishes his dance, the 
artist-brother returns from his victorious exploit. 
“Will my brother live?” he asks. ““The Gods cannot 
save him. He cannot live beyond tomorrow,” is the 
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Medicine Man’s sad response to the new 

But look! What does one brother bring for ty 
other: first, his war club, at last victorious in oye, 
coming the enemy, and second, the prized neq. 
lace, whose proud ssor is known as the trig 
leader, won in fair battle! Now the warrior-brothe 
can die in peace, knowing that he has not died jp 
vain. 

But suddenly, like a thunderbolt, the smoldering 
volcano begins to erupt. Lava pours down on th 
helpless tribe and they are forced to flee. All 
except the two brothers. For even though the arti. 
brother is now the new leader of the tribe, love fg 
brother is far stronger than tribal obligations, 

Bound by the ties of blood and friendship, th 
two brothers heroically meet death in each 
arms. Thus end the “Brothers of Altamira.” 


The script of “Their Adopted County 
was much different. This had as its gener 
objective, to show the Americanization of a 
Italian family of immigrants. This film wa 
produced at Horace Mann School for Girls, 
Teacher’s College. Supervised by Iren 
Lemon and Kerry Smith. Photography and 
collaboration by Elias Katz. 


“THEIR ADOPTED COUNTRY” 
SYNOPSIS 


The theme of the film is “America is a nation 
of Immigrants.” 

The film opens with an animated chart showing 
the numbers of immigrants which came to th 
United States between 1830 and 1936. 

The story begins with the introduction of Gio- 
vanni Pasquale and his family on the steerage deck 
of an incoming transatlantic passenger ship. In their 
joy at having arrived in the land of promise, al 
the immigrants join in a happy Italian folk dance. 

One of the daughters of Pasquale, Maria, isa 
talented young violinist. At the insistence of her 
friends, she plays for them. 

Observing the scene from the upper deck, the 
aristocratic St. Pells of Park Avenue are interested 
in the playing of the girl. They ask her to visit 
them at their New York home. As the boat is about 
to dock, a steward comes on deck and blows the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” on a bugle. The immi- 

nts are told to rise and take their hats off. All 

lo, except Antonio, Pasquale’s son, a sullen sort 
of fellow who has little res for law and order. 

At the dock, the family is met by an old friend. 
As they are having their baggage inspected, Maria’ 
violin is stolen, and in the ensuing turmoil, the 
thief escapes. 

The scene changes to a slum section of Little 
Italy, where the family now lives. They examine 
their new surroundings, but find little of the hoped- 
for riches. 

Maria, remembering the address given her p bes 
aristocratic persons on the boat, tries to find 
especially to help her obtain a violin. She succeeds 
in finding the address, but the door man tums 
her away. As she walks along she meets the persons 
she is seeking. However, they do not recognize her, 
and turn away. As she wanders on, she hears 4 
violinist in a settlement house. She goes in, and the 
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MAKING MOVIES IN THE CLASSROOM 


head worker listens to her story. Havi 
the girl, she gives her a violin. Maria 
in the settlement house. 

Antonio, the other son, looks for work. Having 
yisited the agencies on Sixth Avenue, he turns away 
to a park, and there, on a bench, he has night- 
mares of agencies, crowds, workers, etc. 

The day comes for the birthday party of Lisa, 
one of the daughters. In preparation, Mother 

uale has made a charming head kerchief, the 
father has obtained a pair of earrings, etc. However, 
Maria, practicing her violin playing, must be scolded 
in order to come and help with setting the table. 

Lisa comes in with her fiance, and all sit down 
for the meal. It is a genuine Italian repast, with 

etti and bread sticks. After it is well begun, 
Antonio slinks in, late and surly. 

After the meal, the presents are given to Lisa. 

When the kerchief is given to her, she rejects it 

ily. “American girls don’t wear such things!” 
she says. The mother is heartbroken at her daugh- 
ter's ingratitude. 

Antonio, in those Prohibition days, pong a 
neighborhood saloon. There he gets mixed up with 
a gang which is illegally selling liquor. As their 
innocent dupe, he is finally picked up by a 
“snooper,” and sent to a jail. Mother Pasquale is 
again inconsolable at this latest blow of ill-fortune. 

However, there is one ray of happiness. Maria has 
taken her mother’s beautiful handicraft to a settle- 
ment house, to be entered in a contest. To the great 

re of all, Mother Pasquale is awarded the first 
prize, for the finest art work in the exhibition. 

Several years later, we see Maria, well on the 
way to success as a fine violinist, giving a concert 

a distinguished group of music lovers. This 
is the great happiness of the Pasquale family. On 
this triumphant note, the film ends. 
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While one group is preparing the script, 
other groups are out visiting museums, 


slums, docks, factories. These are self- 
motivated excursions, involving interviews 
and personal contacts, and often requiring 
the exercise of self-control and ingenuity. 
They represent a far richer type of learning 
activity than the old-type “trip,” on which 
students are docilely led by teachers who 
tell them what to do and see. 

The actual filming of the picture is the 
most exciting part. The problems are quite 
different from those of Hollywood with its 
spacious sets and well-lighted scenes. Here, 
agroup of six persons must be equivalent to 
an auditorium-full, a handful of lights must 
be used for indoor work which requires very 
much artificial lighting, and the corner of 
aroom must give one the effect of a speak- 
easy, a prehistoric cave, a settlement house, 
or an exhibition hall. 

Furthermore, no Hollywood set has the 
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problem of impish adolescent boys who in- 
sist on running through the school wrapped 
only in scanty “prehistoric” loin cloths; nor 
does Hollywood have to make a swimming 
pool do for a glacial stream; nor are the 
professionals more proficient than students 
in their efforts to provide novel, unusual, 
and effective backgrounds for scenes. As, 
when students discovered that the locker 
rooms of the school made an admirable 
jail scene, and the towering walls of the 
College, an impenetrable fortress from 
which no prisoner can escape. 

Acting in silent films must be expressive 
pantomine, in order to be effective. The 
Old Man in “Brothers of Altamira” was a 
vicious one, guzzling raw meat, but the most 
charming fellow in real life. Other students 
made excellent characters, cast for the parts, 
as they were, by their own classmates. 

The best results seem to be obtained 
when students rehearse for only short 
periods immediately before the actual 
photographing. This makes for spontaneity 
and freshness in the quality of the acting, a 
thing which is often lost in long rehearsing. 


THE FINAL EpITING 


Editing the film is a difficult problem. 
The scenes are carefully examined, labeled, 
roughly assembled, and more intensively 
gone over. In the final editing, there are 
many opportunities for creative handling. 
Some scenes may be a shade too long, short, 
or uninteresting, and could be more effec- 
tive if broken up with other sections. The 
finished product should have a dynamic, 
active quality, stimulating and moving. 

Certain values stand out from an activity 
of this kind. Permanent learnings of desir- 
able subjects are more likely when de- 
veloped in highly motivated life situations 
based on student interests. Especially is this 
true of an activity like movie-making. 

Countless opportunities for creative ex- 
pression were afforded in dramatizations, 
building sets, making costumes, writing 
scenarios, and making excursions. Further- 
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more, out of the wealth of possible ideas, 
scenes, and actions, the students were re- 
quired to select the ones which could most 
interestingly fit into a reel or two of film. 
This afforded an excellent opportunity for 
the exercise of selection, judgment, and cre- 
ative activities. 

It is interesting to note that students (and 
teachers who participate) develop a finer 
appreciation of the art of motion pictures. 
One who has worked on a movie can never 
again be oblivious to poor directing, poor 
acting, and an inane plot. 

Who knows but what the making of films 
is after all the only way to develop a deep 
appreciation of motion pictures? This is 
indeed a thought to conjure with in con- 
sidering such projects. 
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Finally, there is the completed film itself 
a concrete achievement which can always 
be shown again. Thus, the work is an jp. 
tense creative activity in which all studeny 
have shared, and results in an importan 
document that remains for future refereng 
and inspiration. 

Admittedly, this kind of project is only 
feasible in schools that can afford to e. 
periment with films. In time, however, jt 
should be possible for all boys and girls to 
work with this thrilling and educational 
medium of the motion picture. This time 
will be greatly hastened, if, as in the case 
of the Horace Mann film, students are 
excused from taking an examination in 
American Civilization by making a film in 
stead. 
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Ames High Develops an All-School 
SOCIAL PROGRAM 


By 
VERNE M. YOUNG 


social program for the Ames Senior 
High School was realized for several years, 
although the present successful program was 
inaugurated only about three years ago. 

Feeling began to arise in the student body 
that it should have school dances and other 
forms of social contact, as far back as 1923. 
Class parties were considered failures, be- 
cause students did not enjoy the childish 
group games offered, and therefore, many 
did not participate or even attend. The 
homecoming banquet in the autumn was 
the only social gathering open to the entire 
student body. This and occasional home- 
room parties, the senior picnic, and the 
junior-senior banquet were entirely inade- 
quate to supply the need. 

Every year the students began to circulate 
petitions, to demand insistently through the 
school paper and vociferously at group 
meetings that they be allowed to have school 
dances, and even to organize large private 
dancing parties which, as far as attendance 
was concerned, were high school affairs. 

ComMENT: It took some time for the 
Senior High School of Ames, Iowa, where 
the author is principal, to get dances ac- 
cepted as a school social activity. Now 
dances are an integral part of a well- 
developed all-school social program there. 
For those who do not dance there are games 
such as ping-pong and bowling, and some- 
times movies. In a recent letter Mr. Young 
said that since he wrote this article the so- 
cial program had become much more elab- 


orate, but that the main idea remains the 
same. 


= need and demand for an adequate 


After much consideration, deliberation, 
and debate, the Board of Education finally 
voted to allow school dances. However, this 
decision of the Board met with such strong 
protest from a great many parents that the 
permission was rescinded. The question lay 
dormant on the surface only—for the stu- 
dents continued their various methods of 
attack. 

After a lapse of several years the demand 
grew more insistent. The writer in codpera- 
tion with the Student Council in 1931-32 
thoroughly investigated the various social 
programs of the leading high schools in 
Iowa and attempted to determine the valid- 
ity of a high school social program which 
would include dancing. It was decided that, 
since dancing has become one of the lead- 
ing diversions of the American people, it is 
the high-school student’s privilege to de- 
velop that mental poise and charm which 
will enable him to fit into social groups 
later in life. College social directors insist 
that their task would be greatly lightened 
if such social training were begun during 
the high-school period. 


INCEPTION OF A PROGRAM 


As a result of this investigation and the 
favorable attitude of faculty and adminis- 
tration, the Board of Education approved of 
enlarging the social program to include sev- 
eral matinee dances and one semi-formal 
dance each semester. The general reaction 
to the decision at this time was favorable 
both on the part of students and parents. 

The enlarged social program was put into 
effect during the second semester of 1932- 
33. A social committee appointed by the 
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Student Council and sponsored by two 
members of the faculty plans and directs 
the dances and games. 

Due to the earlier reaction of the parents, 
it was decided that only those student who 
brought written permits from their parents 
would be allowed to dance. But the program 
has become established and any opposition 
to it has died down. The requirement for 
written permission may soon be dropped. 
At the matinee dances, dancing in the 
gymnasium and games on the first floor 
corridor and in two classrooms furnish 
amusement for an hour and a half follow- 
ing the dismissal hour. 


PRoGRAM THEMES 


During the 1933-34 school year the gen- 
eral plan of the social program was to 
feature special days, and catchy names were 
given to the dances: “The Kick-off,” 


“Turkey-Trot,” “Holiday Hop,” “Valentine 
Varieties,” “Shamrock Shuffle,” and “Senior 
Send-off,” which created a pleasing infor- 
mality. For the year 1934-35 the committee 
honored the faculty, publication staffs, dra- 


matic club, athletic department, music or- 
ganization, and the seniors. Dance programs 
used as tickets, and simple decorations, are 
made by the committee. 

A short program is usually put on during 
the matinees to add variety. Some clever 
ideas have been worked out, such as skits 
by the faculty, maypole dance by the foot- 
ball boys, and musical numbers. For these 
afternoon programs the usual school clothes 
are considered appropriate and any em- 
barrassment about the clothes problem is 
avoided. 

A price of five cents, small enough to 
encourage a large attendance, is charged. A 
charge of twenty-five cents is made for the 
semi-formals, which are held in the large 
gymnasium for boys. The students who have 
not bought tickets for a matinee program 
are dismissed a few minutes before the rest 
are allowed to go to the gymnasium or to 
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the games, so that confusion is eliminated jy 
the corridors. 

For music during the first year, the sty 
dents depended upon a phonograph. By 
later the committee introduced a small gy. 
chestra composed largely of high-school sty. 
dents. A complete orchestra furnishes th 
music for the semi-formal dances, ang 
decorations are much more elaborat 
Games are also provided at these dances, Ajj 
the teachers coéperate in managing anj 
directing the various activities. Differen 
parents are invited each time to act a 
chaperons. 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR ALL 


Participation in the games has become 
just as general as in dancing. At the be 
ginning of this social program the novelty of 
dancing attracted a great majority of su 
dents. But as the program has advanced the 
interest in the games has grown and numer 
ous games have been added and extra equip 
ment for play has been purchased. 

In 1933-34 games such as shuffle-board, 
bingo, ping-pong, and steamer quoits were 
bought by the social committee of the Sw. 
dent Council. Since then pocket billiards, 
checkers, a nine-pin game, miniature golf, 
and darts have been added. Candy bars are 
awarded as prizes to the winners in thee 
contest games. Movies are sometimes pro 
vided as a feature for those who do not care 
to dance. 

This social program is not the only social 
activity provided in our high school but this 
is worked out on an all-school basis. Beside 
this, there are many groups such as home 
rooms, Hi-Y and Girl Reserve clubs, Ne 
tional Honor Society, groups of various 
kinds which meet regularly for social times 
dinners, and hikes. 


PLANS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


Several recommendations have been made 
by students and faculty for improvement of 
the social program, and many of these art 
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under consideration. Some of them un- 
doubtedly will be tried out in the future. 

Foremost among these suggestions is one 
for ballroom training for those many stu- 
dents who desire to dance but are too timid 
to try at the regular parties. A beginning 
has been made on that point, for the social 
committee secured a dancing instructor 
from Des Moines to lecture and demonstrate 
proper dancing posture and etiquette at a 
school assembly. An Iowa State College stu- 
dent who has helped in the instruction of 
college classes has offered to conduct classes 
of fifty students at a nominal fee. 

Since it is difficult to obtain good or- 
chestras for the small fee that the committee 
is able to pay, it has been suggested that a 
school orchestra might be organized, per- 
haps through the music department, which 
would be responsible for the music at the 
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dances. We hope that this can be done. 

As funds are available, it is planned to 
add more game equipment in order to facili- 
tate the handling of the increasing number 
of students who desire to participate in the 
games of skill and pleasure. 

The whole social program is still very 
much in the experimental stage, and each 
party offers some new elements not only in 
providing proper social recreation, but in 
the development of ingenuity and origi- 
nality among the students. It is true that 
most of the planning and execution is done 
by the students themselves, the sponsors act- 
ing in an advisory capacity. 

It is felt that this well-rounded social pro- 
gram will provide much that will be valu- 
able in the lives of the students as they enter 
college and other fields, after leaving high 
school. 
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LUTHER V. HENDRICKS 


HAVE written of my experiences in teach- 
I ing a retarded group by integrating so- 
cial studies, general science and English 
with the hope that my experiences may be 
an aid in solving an educational problem 
that is confronting many schools today. 

I have tried to give my philosophy, ob- 
jectives, sources of information and the ac- 
tivities used. But the great value of the 
course—the practice of living and working 
together in real everyday life experiences 
with the consequent growth of mutual un- 
derstanding between pupil and teacher—is 
beyond adequate description in an article 
of this length. 

Our experiment in this field is an attempt 
to meet a very definite need which has arisen 
with the advent of free compulsory public 
education in the secondary schools. Our 
problem is to provide the best possible edu- 
cation, not only for the academic student, 
but also for the student of low mentality 
who is incapable of, and unfitted for, aca- 
demic work. 

One such group in our school consists of 
twenty-seven pupils in the ninth grade. 
Thirteen of this group are sixteen years of 
age or older. Under economic conditions 

Comment: Mr. Hendricks has had an in- 
teresting experience in developing and 
teaching an integrated course of three sub- 
jects for children not blessed by a high I. Q. 
He discusses the problems involved in or- 
ganizing the course, and gives the outline of 
one complete unit as taught in his class. 
Sources of information and some of the ac- 
tivities used are listed. 


INTEGRATIN 
for 9th year Retarded Pupil 
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existing eight years ago they would be em 5 he 

ployed. The intelligence of the group is loy, = 

with a range of I.Q.’s largely between eighty + lif 
and ninety. 

For the most part the pupils come from Se 

a town largely inhabited by Poles and ; 

Italians who have come from their native dy 

countries in comparatively recent times, A = 

large percentage of these pupils hear littl -* 
but their native language spoken in their ie 
homes. Most of the fathers work as da R 
laborers and find it difficult to supply the J 
family with the necessities of life. Many of = 
the homes of the pupils are shabby. Many pm 
homes are not at all conducive to the growth - 
of courtesy, good character, or satisfactory ott 
civic attitudes. 
In order to develop a program suitable to ane | 
the pupil it is necessary to consider the back- re 
ground of the pupil and his probable 
future. Most of the group state that they sletio 
wish to get a job as soon as they can. This 
The pupils’ answers to the question § 44, 
“What do you expect to do?” and our § . 4. 
knowledge of their background show clearly le 

that they will be citizens of the local com- 

munity. Many of them will become useful oP 
citizens if properly trained to do the tasks y 
for which they are fitted. Thus it become . 
the problem of the school to offer practice ga 
in those activities and to build those atti- reat 
tudes that will help the pupils to perform § 4 
better the activities which they will in all 
likelihood perform after they leave school. § +... 
In our class we have integrated general J 1. | 
science, social studies, and English with the Ig 
aim of using them as tools better to prepare § 4, p 
the pupil for his place in the community. § 1, 
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Our integrated program consists of four 
chief topics which are of practical interest to 


our pupils. These fields of study are not en- 


materials, how they were integrated into a 


single unit, and the specific objectives for 
each subject. 


tirely separate from each other but yet are 
distinctive enough to warrant separate con- 
sideration. These are: 

1. Problems surrounding the home. 

9. The community, including local gov- 
ernment. 

g. The problem of making a living (voca- 
tional) . 

4. The use of sun and earth in making 
life more abundant: growing gardens, 
care of soil, etc. 

These topics include a very wide range 
of subject matter which is of interest and 
value to the everyday life of the pupil. In 
order to teach these topics, we utilize many 
materials that are commonly listed under 
scial studies, general science, and English. 

By weaving the work around a central 
problem we are able to hold the interest of 
the pupil, and give the pupil a more com- 
prehensive and unified view of each topic. 
The pupil does not spend forty-five minutes 
studying heat and water in general science 
and then go to the social-studies class and 
sudy taxation as a separate unit. But in- 
stead he studies the principles and prop- 
aties of heat and water and taxation in 
ration to his own home and environment. 

This consequently adds to the interest 
ad brings a concreteness that is necessary 
to the slow pupil. 

In this group many of the pupils are 
very poor readers and also have difficulty in 
expressing themselves in writing. Remedial 
work in both skills is attempted with those 
specially needing it. This necessitates that 
our materials or sources of information be 
geatly varied. It is necessary to make the 
work as concrete, vivid and simple as pos- 
ible. The use of a single text or variety 
of texts would be inadequate to assure the 
best results. 

I shall analyze the unit on Homes for 
the purpose of showing the wide range of 
materials covered, the importance of these 


UNIT ON HOMES 


I. Specific Objectives in the Field of So- 
cial Studies 
A. The acquisition of a home 
1. Various expenses and responsi- 
bilities of owning a home 
a. Interest on money invested 
b. Possibility of increased values 
c. Expenses of upkeep and repair 
d. Insurance—social aspects 
e. Taxes—how determined—how 
collected—for what used—pen- 
alties for failure to pay 
. Mortgages—laws protecting 
home owner—laws protecting 
mortgagee 
g. Advantages of owning a home 
. The renter and his responsibili- 
ties 
a. How is rent determined? 
What items are included? 
b. Laws protecting renter 
c. Advantages and disadvantages 
of renting 
B. An appreciation of the various ma- 
terials that are needed in a house 
and how they are obtained 
C. A knowledge and appreciation of 
our natural resources and their so- 
cial and economic implications with 
the study of national parks and 
latest efforts of the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps 
. An appreciation of the amount of 
planning, work and money neces- 
sary to construct a home and furnish 
it properly 
. A knowledge and appreciation of 
social and economic conditions caus- 
ing the slums—Federal government's 
attempts to remove slums 
- Interest of the pupils in planning 
improvements in their own houses 
and our classrooms 
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II. Specific Objectives in the Field of 


General Science 
A. Heat 


1. Our dependence on heat 
2. Importance of heat and expan- 
sion 
3. Distribution of heat 
a. Conduction 
b. Convection 
c. Radiation 
d. Difference between heat and 
temperature 
. Early methods of heating homes 
. Modern methods of heating 
homes 
. Conservation of heat in the home 
. Fire control 
a. In home, school and factories 
b. In forests 
c. Types of fire extinguishers 


B. Air 


1. How air works for man 
2. Ventilation in home and school 
3. Air pressure—pressure cooking 


. Water 


1. Relation to the home 
2. Pressure 
g. Relation to hygiene 


. Lighting 


1. Various methods used, past and 
present 

2. Most economical and best 

3. Direct and indirect 


E. Fuels—wood, coal, charcoal, gas, oil 


1. Various sources 

2. Relative value of each kind 

3. Important steps taken to con- 
serve fuel 


F. The sources and the preparation of 


the following materials needed in 
the home 
Asbestos 
Brick 
Coal 
Copper 
Concrete 
Cooking 
utensils 
Glass 


Furniture 
Lumber 
Nails 
Paper 
Rubber 
Steel 
Wallpaper 


III. Specific Objectives in the Field of Eng 
lish 
A. To review and drill in the prope 
use of capitals, commas and periog 
B. To review and improve paragraph 
ing and indentions 
C. To teach the pupils to be mor 
sentence conscious 
D. To improve and increase the read. 
ing of pupils on their own level anj 
to familiarize them with the schog 
library 
The correct use of English is taught in 
connection with general science and th 
social studies, not as a distant subject. Thi 
eliminates the frequent practice on the pan 
of pupils of using one kind of English jp 
English classes and another kind in othe 
classes. It also makes English more interes. 
ing and vital as it brings the subject inw 
closer contact with their everyday life. 


SouRcEs OF INFORMATION AND MATERIALS 


1. Educational movies on_ practically 
every kind of material used in the building 
of a home. 

2. Books, magazines, pamphlets and othe 
reading materials available in the school i: 
brary, or obtainable by writing to variow 
companies. 

3. Class visits by bus to see how brickis 
made, a model home, and other items d 
interest. 

4- Local people who discussed variow 
phases of building and home owning with 
the class. 


SoME OF THE ACTIVITIES 


1. Pupils draw a home and garage 0 
scale. 

2. Boys build out of cardboard a mode 
house and garage to scale. They plan for 
windows, stairways, etc., and finally lané 
scape the house. 

3. Girls list furniture required for thei 
individual houses. They either draw pit 
tures of the rooms, placing furniture it 
order, or make models of furniture out d 
soap. They figure complete cost of furnist 
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ings, consulting catalogues of mail-order 
houses and the home-economics teacher. 

4. Drawing of pictures, cutting out clip- 
pings from magazines and newspapers, and 
writing briefly about the homes of various 

ples, as the Indians, Eskimos, Colonists, 
or any others that interested the pupils. This 
activity was largely optional. 

5: Description of sources or manufactur- 
ing processes involved in the basic materials 
going into the house; to be finally bound in 
note-book form with the clippings. 

6. Arranging individually of all material, 
drawings, clippings and descriptions in a 
note-book which is indexed and placed in 
our filing cabinet for future reference. 

7. Frequent class discussions on all topics, 
induding current events. 

8. Frequent reading periods. 

y. Careful examination by the teacher in 
the presence of the pupil of every paper he 
med in. The pupil would aid in finding 
his own mistakes and correcting them. 

This integrated course is taught for three 
hours in the morning, broken by a recess 
which gives the pupil a chance to relax. 

Our greatest claim to success is the fact 
that we keep the pupils interested through 
our varied activities, which are near to their 
day-by-day life situations and fit their in- 
dividual differences. The very fact that 
many pupils stay beyond the age of sixteen 
when they are free to leave, shows that our 
program interests them. We have one pupil 
who left school last spring at the age of six- 
teen, but who came back this October when 
he heard of the variety of activities in our 
new class. 

By living together all morning, our group 
has a feeling of unity and pride in our 
homeroom. It is manifested by the pupils’ 
pride in decorating the room and keeping it 
dean. Can we ask for any better practice in 
citizenship? To fill the need for social con- 
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tacts and practice in social deportment so 
lacking in their background, our group has 
various parties where games are played, the 
room decorated, and refreshments served. 
These activities, though not listed in the 
teaching objectives, are probably our most 
educative activities, because of their great 
socializing force. 

The advantages of having the work in- 
tegrated under one teacher are in part as 
follows: 

1. The teacher has a period of three hours 
that may be spent largely at his discretion. 
The time is not divided into artificial 
periods. The pupil can work on one prob- 
lem without being interrupted by a call to 
consider something entirely different. The 
classroom situation becomes more lifelike 
and far more meaningful. 

2. The teacher and pupil become better 
acquainted with one another. This makes it 
possible for the teacher better to know, and 
provide for, the needs and interests of each 
individual pupil. The teacher ceases to be 
the common concept of a teacher and be- 
comes instead a guide who aids the pupil 
to solve his individual problem. 

3. The integrated group is better able to 
make field trips without interfering with 
other classes in the school. The group also 
is free to work out individual problems in 
the most congenial environment possible. 
For example, in making a large drawing 
some of the pupils worked in the cafeteria 
where they had the use of broad tables and 
more room. Others, doing a different phase 
of the same unit, spent part of their time 
in the library, doing reference work. 

I believe that our integrated program, 
with its variety of activities and our prac- 
tice of living and learning together, is the 
type of education best fitted to prepare our 
pupils for useful citizenship in our com- 
munity. 
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“JANITORS ¢f Books” 
or Reading Specralasts? 


By EARLE U. RUGG 


HE coérdination and integration of 

actual instruction and the facilities of 
instruction such as libraries, laboratories, 
shops, studies, and playfields are obviously 
paramount educational objectives. But far 
too frequently school practice exemplifies 
the exact opposite of this ideal. 

My interest in this type of articulation 
arose from my experience as Principal Spe- 
cialist in Curriculum Research for the Na- 
tional Survey of the Education of Teachers.* 
During this survey it was my privilege to 
visit thirty teacher-preparing institutions 
representative of better practices in the edu- 
cation of teachers. 

The visits were primarily to enable the 
survey staff to interpret more adequately 
regional and local problems in teacher edu- 
cation. But it was possible to obtain other 
related data. Besides interviews with about 
twenty administrators and professors in each 
institution the writer visited the laboratory 
schools and the college libraries in these col- 
leges. 

Concerning the library in teachers colleges 

ComMENT: The author charges that even 
high-school teachers of English and social 
studies have seldom been taught to use books 
and reference techniques properly and thor- 
oughly. He offers a program for improving 
the relationships of library activity and in- 
struction. Doctor Rugg is head of the Di- 
vision of Education and College Librarian of 
the Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado, and an associate editor 
of THe CLEarinGc House. 

* National Survey of the Education of Teachers. 


Bulletin 1933, No. 10. Six volumes. United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 1935. 


and normal schools, it is my conviction tha 
it is far too frequently an agency apart from 
the instructional program of the college. 

In far too many such institutions the jj. 
brary facilities are decidedly inadequate, and 
the building, or in many instances, the room 
in another building, is very inferior to wha 
is found in arts colleges. The library is up 
derstaffed, and very much underfinanced! 
Furthermore, in but few institutions is there 
seemingly any conscious attempt to correlate 
course activity with library activity, notwith 
standing the fact that the great majority of 
courses designed to prepare teachers are 
largely based upon, and assume, various 
reading abilities. This defect is one of the 
“grand canyons” of teacher education. 

I emphasize this lack of articulation be 
tween class instruction and library facilities 
in teacher-preparing institutions particular 
ly for secondary teachers. Proper teacher 
education in the use of books and reference 
techniques in such skills as location of in- 
formation (use of table of contents, indexes, 
etc.) care of books, organizing material- 
summarizing, outlining, etc., and remem 
brance of material is fundamental to real 
teaching. 

Yet rarely is a prospective teacher in such 
book subjects as literature and social studies 
taught these techniques. And still more rare: 

*Data collected by Dr. Douglas Waples of the 
Graduate Library School of the University of Chi- 
cago show that arts colleges spend for books and 

iodicals per year per student about two and 4 
If times as much as do teachers colleges. 


* Other inarticulations brought to light as a re 
sult of our visits are between: (1) the subject-matter 
teachers and the laboratory activities in the various 
subject fields; (2) the subject-matter teachers and 
their activities in public schools; and (3) the subject- 
matter teachers and the values and - 
their subject to life outside the 
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“JANITORS OF Booxs”—or READING SPECIALISTS? 


ly are prospective teachers made acquainted 
with the scientific research concerning silent 
and oral reading. 
All teachers who deal with materials in 
books and periodicals certainly should be 
on diagnostic and remedial proce- 
dures in reading. Certainly they should be 
equipped to continue to coérdinate the more 
formal methods of the lower grades in read- 


The preceding paragraph implies this 
of inarticulation on the elementary and 
scondary levels, particularly the latter level. 
Not only are teachers not given adequate 
tion to do the jobs implied in read- 
ing objectives for all pupils, but also most 
shools have been niggardly in providing 
even the minimum library facilities—the $1 
per year per pupil for books, for example. 
With the teachers limited to a textbook, the 
functioning library remains a distant ideal. 
Yet teachers cannot continue to excuse a 
very limited program on the ground that 
they must teach the textbook. 


I. PROMOTING PROPER RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN Lisrary ACTIVITY 
AND INSTRUCTION 


In terms of the preceding section it is 
necessary to provide for the following: 

1. Some kind of a library will need to be 
provided in every school house. In the small- 
communities the school building should 
be the community center, housing not alone 
theusual school rooms and activities but also 
the community library, the theater, the 
dinic, and the like. As far as the library 
facilities are concerned, each school should 
provide the basic books and periodicals de- 
manded constantly, but such a minimum 
library should of course be supplemented by 
the greater resources of county, regional, and 
state libraries. 

All of these library agencies must be 
brought into proper articulation with the 
reading program for every citizen—not alone 
for children, but also for adults. 

2. Some kind of a trained library person- 
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nel will need to be provided for every school. 
In the smaller communities a full-time libra- 
rian is probably impossible from a financial 
point of view but teacher-librarians are pos- 
sible and essential. Every teacher in rural 
areas is and can be the potential leader in 
the sense of preparation for real community 
service. Hence every teacher needs basic 
course work which will not only teach him 
library techniques but will teach him how 
to capitalize on book resources of the com- 
munity. Of course an expanded personnel 
for the organization of county superintend- 
ents of education is demanded, with an ade- 
quate number of trained traveling librarians 
to supplement the minimum program of the 
teacher-librarian. 

Contrariwise, in the larger communities 
which can and do finance trained school 
librarians, this person must become more 
than a mere “janitor of books” in a school 
library. 

The administration must see him as a 
teacher, as a “professor of books.” Library 
schools should broaden their program of 
preparation of school librarians to make 
them reading specialists. Then the badly 
needed diagnostic and remedial reading ac- 
tivities, on the high-school level particularly, 
could be carried on by the school librarian. 
This is a crucial next step in the preparation 
of school librarians, even of teacher-libra- 
rians. 

3- The classroom library will need to sup- 
plement the minimum school library facili- 
ties. Here again the teacher and the traveling 
supervising librarian should coéperate to 
provide varied and readable supplementary 
books.* The present concept of supplement- 
ing materials in such fields as the social 
studies and science should be reversed; the 
so-called collateral materials should become 
the basic reading program and the textbooks 
should become supplementary. A textbook 
is really akin to an atlas, a dictionary, or an 


*See Gray, W. S. and Leary, B. E. What Makes a 
Book Readable. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1935. 
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but not read necessarily in its entirety. 

4. Where the objective is to promote com- 
mon ideas, there will need to be sufficient 
copies of the basic reading materials, graded 
for varying vocabularies and reading abili- 
ties of children, and for varying, even diver- 
gent, points of view in subject matter, in 
such fields as social studies and science. 

5. The school, its teachers, librarians and 
administrators all need to become cognizant 
of the reading interests and tastes as well as 
the reading needs of each individual child. 

6. The school will finally need to capi- 
talize on the reading resources of the home, 
the community, the region, and the state, 
particularly for varied recreatory values. 


II. SuGGEsTED NExT STEPS 


Even though the preceding assumptions 
become reality in school practice, the teach- 
er, and where provided, the school librarian, 
must acquire a new point of view and new 
procedures. May I illustrate with a discus- 
sion of: (1) values of reading in relation to 
the concept of where and how education 
takes place; (2) reading abilities of pupils; 
(g) library usage courses; (4) reading inter- 
ests and tastes of children; and (5) the reali- 
zation of objectives? 

The writer has implied that teaching is 
narrow in the sense that it is largely text- 
book teaching. What a tragedy to an ade- 
quate reading program that pupils are asked 
to spend hundreds of hours reading (even 
almost paraphrasing and memorizing) a 
book, when normal reading activity implies 
rapid casual reading to get the main ideas! 

Is it any wonder that the per capita pur- 
chase of books in America is about one? 
Most persons regard reading a book as a 
task. Most people outside school read pe- 
riodicals. Perhaps this latter is the real ac- 
tivity. What can teachers and librarians do 
if they wish to teach® in the fullest inter- 

*The writer has a colleague who says, “When 

want to embalm an idea, you put it in a book!” 


* When will we realize that librarians, nurses, Boy 
Scout masters or Camp Fire leaders, and parents are 
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encyclopedia; it is a tool to be referred to 


pretation of the concept “to teach”? 
In the first place the teacher, be he, 


aid of 
classroom guide, a librarian, a nurse, or, dearly. 
Boy Scout master or Camp Fire leader, op, In su 


parent, must recognize and consider the {yj 
implications of where and how educatiq 
takes place. 


A 
Education takes place everywhere, 
should take place where it can be noma MM  facilitie 
Frequently, Bobbitt says, this is not at th articula 
school. It obviously takes place: (1) befor Its sc 
a child comes to school, (2) while he is¢ ized 
school age but in out-of-school hours,  yeading 
ably much more than in school hours frog place t 
a sheer time standpoint, and (3) finally afte all of t 
a person leaves formal school. niques 
How does education take place? Through  childre 
various avenues—by doing, by seeing,  pis sct 
hearing, by thinking, by reading. The latte B guide, 
is assumed to be paramount—but it mayno of 
be. Reading is a late development in civilian Been § 
tion. Through it the school came into being J of his 
as an instrument to preserve the written rae We 
experience and to make children literate  ardize 
But school was and still must be a supple availa 
mentary institution. tests ¢ 
Yet the functionality of reading must be lined 
recognized. The values of reading must be of in 
kept clearly in mind. It is particularly im J book, 
portant to know that it is a mode of living, aries, 
an economical and efficient instrument for and 
obtaining experience, for short-circuiting the brane 
race experience. It is a convenient means ol facili 
discovering one’s duties and problems. lated 
Reading is a vital recreatory activity. Ac In 
cording to two interpreters of reading val lary 
ues’ it is clearly the condition and agent ol teacl 
social progress. It thus (1) widens the range usag 
of one’s observation; (2) it permits one loca 
participate in the affairs of men the world scho 
over today and in the past; (3) it widens the - 
range of one’s thoughts; (4) it elevates one’s who 
knov 
all teachers? When will we get back to the “modus cern 
operandi” of simple primitive peoples, where ead have 
adult is a teacher of youth? seni 
*See: (a) Bobbitt, Franklin. How to Make a Cur- have 
riculum, Chapter VI. Houghton Mifflin Company, by 
Boston, 1924, and (b) Bagley, W. C. and Keith, i ‘ 
A. H. An Introduction to Teaching, Chapter Eles 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1924. Bos 
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thoughts; (5) it enables one to see with the 
aid of the eyes of those who have seen most 
clearly. 

In summary, reading enables one to live 
more fully and satisfyingly. Still, reading is 
supplementary to doing, to seeing, to hear- 
ing. Applications of vicarious reading ex- 
perience must be made. Then can library 
facilities and instruction be coérdinated and 
articulated. 

Its school value, however, cannot be mini- 
mized in a curriculum now dominated by 
reading and book activity. In the second 

lace then, the teacher must know in detail 
all of the ramifications of the data and tech- 
niques concerning the reading abilities of 
children.® If reading tests have been given in 
his school system, the teacher, be he class 
guide, librarian, etc., must of course make 
use of such results. If reading tests have not 
been given, he should seek the coéperation 
of his supervisors in giving such tests. 

We suggest that in addition to the stand- 
ardized tests with norms for comparison 
available that teachers develop informal 
tests of the various reading abilities as out- 
lined by McKee.® These include: location 
of information, use of various parts of a 
book, use of encyclopedias, atlases, diction- 
aries, outlining, summarizing, relationship 
and organization of materials, and remem- 
brance of materials read. Then can library 
facilities and instruction be better articu- 
lated and integrated. 

In the third place, or perhaps as a corol- 
lary of the preceding reading abilities, the 
teacher needs to stress continuously library 
usage, and particularly such abilities as the 
location of information. Even in the smaller 
school where it is difficult if not impossible 

*I again emphasize the necessity of all teachers 
who deal with books and other reading materials 
knowing and being able to utilize the evidence con- 
cerning reading. Of course most elementary teachers 
have had instruction in this area, but very few 
senior-high-school or junior-high-school teachers 
have this type of preparation. Likewise, librarians 
by all means must be prepared in this area. 

*See McKee, Paul. Reading and Literature in the 


Elementary School. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1934. 
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to finance a separate school library with a 
full-time trained person in charge, a few 
such tools can and must be provided.'® 

A practice course or many practice exer- 
cises in the location of information is essen- 
tial, but the crucial point is that the use of 
reference books and periodicals must be 
constantly emphasized. Exercises, activities, 
papers—all assignments must place a pre- 
mium on the application of the skills 
taught in library-usage exercises. This latter 
statement cannot be stressed too much. The 
main defect with most training in library 
usage is that teachers do not teach by meth- 
ods that require constant application of 
book and library techniques. 

It is my conviction that this continuous 
application and training in location of in- 
formation is one of the most important 
means by which library facilities and in- 
struction can be integrated. 

In the fourth place, class teachers (and 
of course other leaders of youth) need to 
know much more than they now do about 
the reading interests and tastes of children. 
Children apparently have dual reading ac- 
tivities: those imposed by teachers, particu- 
larly to realize the fetish of “literature” (!) 
and scholarship, but usually outside the 
range of reading ability and tastes of chil- 
dren; and those that accord with the more 
natural interests and activities of the chil- 
dren—their voluntary reading. 


* A minimum to be provided in every school is 
a good unabridged dictionary, such as Webster's 
or Funk and Wagnall’s, and several good desk dic- 
tionaries such as Thorndike’s and Winston's, at least 
a good one-volume encyclopedia, such as the Colum- 
bia Encyclopedia or the Lincoln Library of Essential 
Information, a good children’s encyclopedia, such as 
the Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia or the World 
Book, and the World Almanac. Note: the answers 
to a large proportion of common reference questions 
can be found in this latter manual, which costs 50 
cents in paper cover, or $1 cloth, per year. The other 
reference tools are fairly permanent so the annual 
expenditure for reference materials need be slight. 
In addition every school must and can provide from 
the minimum budget of $1 per pupil per year a 
few periodicals such as a newspaper, a weekly, 
a monthly, and a digest of magazine articles such 
as the Reader’s Digest. 1 would suggest also, the 
New York Times (Sunday edition), Scholastic, and 
American Observer. 
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The writer does not defend the latter as 
the sociological criterion for deciding what 
a child should read. But he does emphati- 
cally protest against the failure of adults to 
recognize the psychology involved. 

The teacher should know first of all what 
people are interested in—and why they are 
interested in what they are interested in. 
The teacher must start with present inter- 
ests and abilities and can only improve in- 
terests and tastes by an evolutionary pro- 
cedure. That is to say, granted the need for 
the child to move up the scale to the more 
permanent interests and significant reading 
materials, the teacher has to bring the child 
to such objectives by gradual stages rather 
than by saying, “Your reading interest— 
what you like to read—is not good. You must 
like these books I tell you to read.” 

Such data blanks" as those developed by 
Waples in the Graduate Library School of 
the University of Chicago should be used in 
order to know more objectively what chil- 
dren do read, and to know the sources of 
their reading activity. Of course teachers 
need far more data concerning children— 
their aptitudes, capacities, activities, inter- 
ests, and ideals—not only for curriculum 
adaptations possible from the study of such 
data, but also for the psychological values 
implied. 

It is the writer’s conviction that the im- 
portant thing is for school administrators 
and teachers to see education in its broadest 
meaning: not confined to the limits of a 

school room or building or necessarily to 
people of the conventional school ages. 

What is sadly needed is the vision to see 
education as including the entire process of 
growth and learning throughout life and 
through all types of service agencies—home, 
neighborhood, school, libraries, museum, 
press, theaters, playfields, community life, 
etc. Just as the real doctor of medicine col- 
lects data from all sources for diagnosis of 

™ Reading Interest Blanks, Schedules I and II, 


by Douglas Waples, Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
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the case or the patient, so all educaty 
should collect evidence on which to guig 
the growth and education of groups andg 


individuals. 

In addition to what schools may colle | 
from mere standardized and administratiy 
agencies that teachers may and must utilix — 7 
teachers may well supplement such day a 
with the added evidence that they maya Bh 
lect from their own efforts to adjust ther en 
program of instruction to each pupil. Her for som 
the significant value for teachers is to lk vale ev 
found in how such data will enable themy §& - - 
shift attention from their subject to th ~ 
children that they are trying to guide. ol 

Finally, in the fifth place, a realization of — 
objectives is pre-eminent. One would nat , 
urally assume that evaluation of teaching to reall 
would be inevitable. But in too few schoos § ,. " 
is this true. All agencies concerned must ee 
show to what extent the aims they seek have well he 
been realized by each child. gill me 

The task of education is to teach people The 0 
to do well the activities needed in life. Such ctivit 
activities may be grouped functionally into het i 
those that deal with the tools of communia the tea 
tion such as oral and written language, with sekiny 


health, with home and family life and par 
enthood, with citizenship, with economic 
vocational preparation, and with the wis 
use of leisure in a modern world where the 
time surplus has been democratized. 

In each of these areas there are hundreds 
of specific items—facts, skills, etc., to be used. 
Some of them are needed in life very fre 
quently and commonly. Some of them are 
easy to learn and some are difficult. 

Psychology reveals two fundamental prin- 
ciples: First, that people can do things 
better than they do them and second, that 
people vary in abilities, aptitudes, and in- 
terests. It is well known, for example, that 
intelligence tests measure what a person can 
do, not necessarily what he will do. Educa 
tion has the task of getting each person to 
do things just as well as he can. The cur- 
riculum is the information, skills, appreci 
tions, and attitudes that will move people 
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the scale from their ascertained de- 
fciencies to standard behavior insofar as it 
is possible to move them. 
People differ. It is well known that some 
Je can walk or run faster than other 
Je, that some people can read faster and 
peter than other people. Yet all of us have 
certain things we have to accomplish. It may 
take some longer to accomplish their objec- 
tives than others and it may and probably 
will require more instruction and guidance 
for some to realize their’s, to move up the 
gale even to partial realization of their ob- 
jectives. 
What implications do these findings of 
ology have for the realization of ob- 
jectives? Mainly this: We must first specify 
what abilities, facts, and the like we wish 
to realize. Then second we must teach, test, 
diagnose, to discover the extent to which the 
child does the things expected, evaluate how 
well he does them and aid him to improve 
sill more in the realization of his objectives. 
The objectives are the ideals sought. The 
autivities as performed may be far below 
what is standard performance for him. It is 
the teacher’s task to guide him, to aid him in 
seeking to do well the things needed in life. 
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Under a democratic philosophy it is as- 
sumed that all are capable, that all can be 
taught to do well the things needed in life. 
Some will take longer perhaps and some will 
never do many things as well as others. But 
when the teacher recognizes these two prin- 
ciples he will be a long way toward the goal 
of knowing how to guide each youth to real- 
ize his educational needs. In the reading 
field this demands careful itemization of the 
specific abilities demanded in the program 
of instruction, teaching, testing, and diagno- 
sis to evaluate individual pupil progress and 
the correlation of all agencies involved, 
particularly library facilities and classroom 
reading activities. A number of schools have 
pointed the way by accomplishing this. 

In conclusion this article has attempted 
to develop the following point of view: 
There are many agencies involved in this 
process called education. The tendency has 
been and still is to specialize functions and 
agencies of education. Teachers teach, 
librarians “hand out” books. The problem 
is to preserve the values of specialized train- 
ing and insight—but to minimize, if not to 
eradicate, the evils of the inarticulations of 
such agencies in the educative process. 
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AN COTT 


f¢ MASTER TEACHER 


vERY teacher aspires to be a master of 

his profession; otherwise he is not a 
teacher in the true sense of the word but 
only a workman and a drawer of a wage who 
does not have as his chief objective pupil 
growth. 

Only those who aspire to be master teach- 
ers should read this article, for others who 
may read probably will not take heed. The 
master teacher is he who yearns for pupil 
growth—physical, mental, social and spirit- 
ual growth to the end that each may lead a 
more serviceable life. His method is simple, 
his manner kind, his enthusiasm catching, 
his subject a medium for accomplishing 
pupil growth and his few clear cut objec- 
tives are pertinent to such growth. 

The methods to which this article would 
draw attention are seven, and, in the 
opinion of the writer, are most important. 

1. The use of the thought question. 

Thought power is more important than 
the memorization of factual knowledge. 
Facts are necessary to think with, but te 
memorize the names of third-class cities 
along the New York Central Railroad cre- 

ComMENtT: During the four years of his 
high-school career, your commentator had 
perhaps twenty-five different teachers. Only 
three remain in his memory as strikingly 
competent professionals. It is safe to say that 
those three master teachers, after all these 
years, shine in the memories of hundreds of 
their former pupils, and still have an effect 
on their lives. That is immortality—of a sort. 
This article tells how to achieve it. The 
author is an associate editor of THe CLEAR- 
inG House, and Supervisor of Junior High 
Schools, New York State Department of 
Education. 


ates a different mind-set than to plan» 
interesting trip by automobile from Ne 
York to Buffalo along the line of the Ne 
York Central Railroad, starting Mondy 
morning and returning not later than y 
o'clock Saturday night, touching all 
third-class cities and spending at least ty 
hours in each city, seeing three places of im 
portance in each. 

“Learn the theorems, pages 40 and 45,"j 
quite a different assignment than to leay 
the proof to the pupil after giving the figure, 
the given facts and an analysis of the situ 
tion as illustrated. The two methods of » 
proach are in contrast and cannot be com 
pared except to say one method is a memo 
ry exercise and the other is a thought-pp 
voking exercise. There is no question bette 
than the “why” question for mental growh 
of the high-school student. All pupils, how 
ever, cannot be expected to solve problem 
in the same length of time. 

2. The mutual teacher-pupil task. 

A group of pupils had reported to thet 
class on the subject of Frogs and Their 
Habits. The class had been very much inter 
ested, and the time had come for question 
The chairman of the group was acting & 
teacher, and the teacher himself stood ia 
the background at the rear of the room 
Questions were asked and answered—and 
the teacher asked them as well as the pupil. 

In these days the teacher finds no embar 
rassment in asking questions of pupils for 
his own information. One boy asks, “What 
are the differences between a toad’s egg 
and a frog’s eggs?” The teacher does not 
know; but she says, instead of pretending 
to know, “I don’t know, but I will try 0 
find out tonight. You try, too, and tomor 
row we will tell each other what we find” 
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Would not such a reply challenge a boy’s 
pest effort to find out more than his teacher, 
and would it not encourage him to be hon- 
et in his work, even as the teacher was hon- 
est with him? 

A teacher of chemistry said to a student 
who was examining a salt crystal through a 


plan af wicroscope, “What do you see, Arthur?” 
om Nev & “you look,” he said, “I guess it must be God 
the Ne to have made such a small crystal as per- 
Monds; 


fectly as that.” And the teacher looked and 
saw it too. 

3. The patience of Job. 

The good teacher does not lose his pa- 
tience with pupils who do their best, neither 
does he hesitate to make uncomfortable the 


nd 45," §§ indifferent pupil. It has been said that the 

to leave & time for greatest pupil effort and most effi- 
he figure, learning is just before the learning 
the site § yijl be used. When the learner feels the 
rls of ap BF need for learning, then will he acquire it, 
t be com & then will he work hard for it, then will his 


interest in acquiring it be aroused. 
Frequently it seems to teachers that some 
pupils will never learn, even though they 
plod along as best they can. The good 
teacher endeavors to create for such pupils 
interesting tasks in harmony with their 
abilities to perform, and to be patient with 


k. them. That boy who brings the green snakes 
| to thet J wo school in his hat to frighten his teacher, 
1d The § and who is indifferent to the routine work 
uch inter of syllabus requirements, might be changed 
juestion: § in his ambitions if he were given the job 
acting & ff ofstudying snakes by a patient, understand- 
stood it § ing teacher willing to study snakes with 
he room § him. That girl who cannot learn formal 
red—and geometry might be helped to grow if some 
re pupils patient teacher would allow her to fashion 
‘0 embat § designs for rugs, wall paper or curtains by 
upils for means of compass and ruler and take time 
s, “What fio help her. 

ad's eggs 4. Time to think. 

does not f “If | had only had five minutes longer I 
etending # could have solved that problem,” is a re- 
ill try © § mark often heard from pupils at the close 
d tomo § ofa recitation or an examination. It takes 
we find.” 


time to think things through, especially be- 
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fore folks, and pupils should be relieved 
from any pressure, confusion or interrup- 
tion when endeavoring to solve problems or 
think out the answers to questions. 

The recitation method of instruction is 
not conducive to the development of 
thought power. Pressure of time, the pres- 
ence of classmates and the hurry-up attitude 
of the teacher are all factors in the situa- 
tion. When such a method is used, however, 
the question “Why?” should be frequently 
asked, the problem assignment should be 
given and the number of problems to be 
solved should vary with the alertness and 
abilities of pupils in the class. The good 
teacher arranges the learning situation of 
his classroom so that each pupil has as 
much time as he needs to solve his prob- 
lems. The learner can grow only through 
his own thought processes. 

Teachers cannot afford to give fact an- 
swers to questions if they desire their pupils 
to grow in thought power but must lead 
them in their thinking by means of other 
questions. 

5. Teaching through pupil effort. 

Self activity is a requisite of prime im- 
portance for learning skills or the use of 
factual knowledge. Skill subjects are mas- 
tered through practice. The use of factual 
knowledge in debate develops the reasoning 
power. Teachers sometimes forget that 
pupil activity rather than teacher activity 
is the more potent force in pupil growth. 

Some of our best teaching goes on in our 
shops, art rooms, laboratories, libraries and 
music rooms, where pupils practice doing 
the things they want to learn. Some of the 
poorest teaching goes on in the English, 
history and science classrooms, where 
teachers are most active in hearing recita- 
tions and in doing the talking themselves. 
How effectively this situation might be 
changed if a teaching method, which would 
keep each pupil alert and busy during each 
minute of the period, could be adopted! 
And this also applies to the home-study as- 
signment. “Go out into the field, catch as 
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many different insects as you can, mount 
them and bring them to class where we will 
talk about them” is an assignment in con- 
trast to “Take from pages 10 to 15 in your 
text for tomorrow’s lesson.” Which rings 
clearer with a challenge to do one’s best? 

6. To summarize and to draw conclu- 
sions. 

By the time young people finish their 
high school training they should have ac- 
quired the ability to listen with attention, 
take clear, definite notes, summarize the 
points which the speaker has made and 
draw their own conclusions concerning the 
subject or subjects in question. 

The good teacher develops with his pupil 
the habit of efficient note taking. Each pupil 
should be required to keep a notebook in 
each course, subject to the perusal of the 
teacher on call. Such a requirement will en- 
courage the pupil to practice accuracy, neat- 
ness and care in the organization of his 
notes. “Can you read and interpret them 
after they get cold?” is a question which is 
bothersome to careless note takers especially 
at review time. In the opinion of the writer, 
a variable percentage of credit toward pro- 
motion should depend upon the type of 
notebook handed in at the end of any 
course. 

“Knowledge is power” is a quotation 
from ages past but the use of knowledge for 
power, in learning pertinent facts and draw- 
ing sound conclusions, is a requisite for the 
growth of the individual, the State and the 
nation. Teachers who recognize the need 
for leadership among men will strive to 
develop in their pupils power for effective 
thinking. 

7. To repeat the essential principles. 

One of the recognized laws of learning is 
repetition and drill. Often when the mod- 
ern methods of the school classroom are 
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being considered, one wonders if the dry 
period, the recitation period, the writyy 
examination, the short test and the reyig, 
lesson are being left out of the picture mo, 
or less entirely. 

In considering new teaching methods an 
techniques, it is important that the law g 
repetition and drill should not be forgotte, 
Practice in using the fundamental prin 
ciples, facts, rules, definitions, forms ap 
formulae is quite necessary in order fy 
the learner to become proficient. Drilling 
upon the rules of grammar for their ow, 
sake is quite remote from using good gran. 
mar in speech practice, but a knowledge of 
the rules is important. 

The good teacher will find the middk 
road and will call attention to the nis 
when needed for correct speech, and wil 
not drill upon the rules one day and the 
next day allow slovenly speech in the onl 
response situation of the classroom. 

A master teacher studies his method, 
watches and nourishes carefully the growth 
of each pupil and changes his procedure 
to fit the needs of individual pupils. He 
knows his subject and his pupils, can in. 
spire them to work out their own problems 
and help them to arrive at logical and pert 
nent conclusions. 

The Master Teacher asked his disciples 
many thought-provoking questions, told 
them many stories and parables from whic 
they might draw their own conclusions, 
walked and talked and lived with them 
used the simple happenings in everyday 
life for teaching media, spoke with the 
authority that was given him and was a 
ways exceedingly kind and patient. His was 
a great personality which grew stronger 
with the years. 

A teacher can be no greater than his 
personality will allow him to be. 
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5 WHAT OTHERS SAY ~< 


Edited by LAURA TERRY TYLER 


HEN this issue of the CLEARING HousE 

reaches its readers the shouting and 
the tumult of the past few weeks will have 
died to whispers. Controversial problems, 
relative to the election campaign, will soon 
be forgotten. The nation will present a 
more or less united front in the annual 
swing against the cost of our American 
schools. Once again in most communities 
it is budget time. The budgeteers are fairly 
safe from attack while educators cling to 
their favorite proverb, “The meek shall in- 
herit the earth.” The articles which are di- 
gested here come from the pens of those 
who believe in stepping up to the firing line. 


Minnesota on the cost of education: 


Crossroads and Highways 


Each generation has its own difficulties, 
and the men and women of the future will 
have their own burdens to bear. It is our 
responsibility to send youth into maturity 
equipped with the best training we can af- 
ford to give. While admitting that the pres- 
ent costs of education are high, the increased 
demands placed on the schools and the addi- 
tional service rendered are responsible for 
mounting budgets. There can be no re- 
trenchment in educational expenditures. 
We spend more for everything now than we 
did twenty years ago. We think nothing of 
million dollar “sport gates” and we take the 
cost of the building of super highways as a 
matter of course. Activities have increased 
and expenditures have kept pace. 

Children must have their chance. The 
problems of the future cannot be solved on 
a lowered educational level. The proper 
training of youth is the accepted means of 
building the right type of citizenship. The 
cost of the training may be high but the 
returns are high also. 

Not only must the children who dwell on 


the highways be considered. The children 
on the crossroads of our country must be 
remembered when we prepare the youth of 
the land for the future. There must be an 
equalization of opportunity and in this 
equalization of opportunity there are no 
barriers. Highways and crossroads are 
E. ENGLunp, Minnesota 
Journal of Education, September 1936. 


Canada adds a comment: 


The Cost of Education 


“More is spent on clothing a child than 
on providing its formal education, twice as 
much is spent on nourishing it, and nearly 
three times on housing it.” A study recently 
made compares the costs of education over 
a period of several years and the conclusion 
is reached that if the educational services 
now provided are considered, education 
costs less today than it did eighteen years 
ago. The purchasing power of the dollar 
has decreased, but the school enrolment is 
higher, and a higher proportion of students 
are in relatively expensive secondary grades. 
When the cost of education is weighed, no 
recognition is made of certain important 
facts, such as, better types of buildings, 
higher qualifications for teachers, the more 
extensive libraries, and the provision of 
special classes for handicapped pupils. 

“The cost of education is not too high; 
indeed it is not high enough.” There are 
many ways of expending larger sums of 
money for educational purposes which 
would yield rich dividends. Through such 
expenditures would come well-being and 
happiness for our country. While we may 
insist that the cost of education is not too 
high we might add that the burden of pay- 
ing that cost might be more properly dis- 
tributed—Maxwe_t A. Cameron, The 
School, September 1936. 
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The teacher must be an artist: 


The Teacher in the New 
Education 


The teacher in the new education is both 
confidant and adviser to her pupils. She 
must accept her obligation to help them un- 
derstand themselves. She must measure sci- 
entifically the effect of the learning which 
has taken place under her guidance in order 
that she may diagnose its strength and 
weaknesses and provide remedial measures 
where they may be necessary. Pupils must 
be trained in the technique of thinking and 
in sound study habits. The teacher in the 
modern school does not prepare her stu- 
dents for examinations but for life in a 
democratic society. 

The teacher is no longer an artisan 
operating the routines of her trade but 
rather an artist, the very essence of her 
school. The machinery which makes up the 
modern school exists in order that the 
teacher may function. In the new education 
the teacher is the soul of the school.— 
W. Howarp Pittssury, New York State 
Education, October 1936. 


An editor makes an interesting statement: 


What Is Progressive Education? 


Progressive education is not a special new 
method of education. It is not any one meth- 
od. It is a point of view, an attitude. In the 
past the child in the traditional school had 
to learn whatever the adults thought it was 
good for him to learn. It made no differ- 
ence whether or not there seemed any func- 
tion or use for that learning. The educa- 
tion of the child was imposed upon him and 
he was not consulted at all. 

Progressive education takes the point of 
view that the function of education is the 
wholesome, all-around development of the 
child. While subject matter has its place, it 
is but an aid in developing the pupil. The 
physical well-being, the mental health, and 
the emotional stability of the child are con- 
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sidered of great importance. Outlets for th 
child’s energies and opportunities for thee, 
pression of his own normal impulses my 
be provided. These outlets and oppory 
nities must be both satisfying and socialh 
acceptable. There must be a sense of y 
curity which comes from the mutual interg 
and understanding on the part of bod 
home and school. The child must find » 
cial satisfaction in his coéperation with bj 
fellows. 

While the traditional school tried to tun 
out people from a common pattern, the py 
gressive school is interested primarily in th 
development of originality and initiative 
the individual. It might be considered , 
cardinal sin against childhood and the f 
ture for adults to force their differing view 
points on children. The three R’s still may 
be found in the curriculum but emphaj 
is placed on cultivating the child's appetie 
for what he is to learn and showing him tk 
use of such learning. 

The child is taught to realize his soci 
responsibility and that he is a part ofa 
integrated society where his well-being ani 
the well-being of his fellows are one- 
CARLETON WASHBURNE, The Education Di 
gest, September 1936. 


The teacher accumulates resources: 


Intellectual Capital 


The successful teacher lays up quite: 
little capital in the form of information ani 
ideas. This capital is acquired during the 
years of formal education, during colleg 
days, and some is added in later years whik 
the teacher is actively engaged in her pro 
fession. If one is to make any contributions 
a teacher one must have reserves upol 
which to draw. When the time comes, and 
it usually does come sooner or later, when 
duties and responsibilities crowd in on the 
teacher, and she is kept busy with routine, 
outlines, plans, the giving of grades, and in 
assisting individual students, there is a dis 
position to cease growing—to live and teach 
on one’s capital. The paths no longer leat 
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»o strange lands, the sense of adventure 
vanishes, the pace slackens. 

If the intellectual worker wishes to go 
forward she faces the problem of budgeting 
her time in order that there may be a re- 
newal of inspiration, further accumulation 
of new facts and fresh ideas. The teacher 
who is to achieve things must cover a wide 
feld of reading. It is a necessary part of the 
day's work to do some reading in a good 
book or periodical. The best contemporary 
books and magazines should be on hand in 
every school. They should be read, analyzed, 
and discussed. The teacher thus keeps pace 
with educational progress. The school be- 
comes an intellectual center where the 
yachers and the parents of the community 
may meet on common ground.—WaALtTeER E. 
Myer, The Civic Leader, October 5, 1936. 


Do you like pictures? If you do, beware! 


Is It True What They Say? 


§mart men, interested in the publishing 
business solely in terms of dollars and cents, 
have made semi-secret surveys of the trends 
of “reader-interest” to discover what the 
magazines and newspapers will have to be 
like in the next few years. Their findings 
ue a bit alarming and certainly most un- 
fattering. Interest in reading matter is wan- 
ing and more attention is being drawn to- 
ward pictures and comic strips. Readers of 
long articles and scholarly discussions of 
world problems will become as rare as 
philosophers. 

There seems a foundation for the forego- 
ing conclusions. The editors of Time, a 
widely-read magazine, have announced 
their intention of issuing a weekly number 
entirely devoted to pictures. This announce- 
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ment has led to louder talk of the trend away 
from reading. 

If all our knowledge is acquired by listen- 
ing to the radio and from looking at pic- 
tures, there is a possibility of our becoming 
a queer looking race of people with enor- 
mous ears and eyes, and flat heads. We may 
resort to the sign language or to pantomime. 
We must remember that it takes consider- 
able ingenuity for a man to avoid destruc- 
tion from the devices of his own genius. 
Seeing newsreel flashes of recent combat and 
travelogues of the orient does not mean that 
we know the history of the struggle or of 
the East. 

If we wish to gain distinction as civilized 
humans, words will be our tools of thought, 
and the pictures will but clarify and visual- 
ize what we are learning. If our brains are 
too lazy to dig out an understanding of 
problems stated in words, and our minds 
absorb only picturized information, prob- 
ably we are getting an accurate forecast of 
what we are to become.—EprroriAL, Scho- 
lastic, High School Teacher Edition, Oc- 
tober 10, 1936. 


If ever there was a cause, if ever there can 
be a cause, worthy to be upheld by all of toil 
or sacrifice that the human effort can en- 
dure, it is the cause of education.—Horace 
MANN. 


The heaviest reading in most communi- 
ties is done by junior-high-school pupils, 
and this declines steadily with increasing 
age and education. The average American 
adult reads less than one book a year. The 
largest amount of reading among adults is 
done by women clerks and stenographers 
and consists chiefly of sentimental romances. 
—Paut Diepericn, Ohio State University. 
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“Courtesy Drive’ Becomes 


By 
MARIE McGRATH 


SOCIAL GUIDANCE 


NE of the greatest needs in the pub- 

lic schools, from the kindergarten 
through the high school, is for a program 
of social guidance. In most schools training 
in social guidance is left to chance. The 
child is supposed to imitate the good ex- 
ample of teachers and principals; a chance 
suggestion or remark by a teacher, an oc- 
casional “courtesy drive,” are supposed to 
bring about the most important aim that 
any training could possibly bring about: the 
ability to adjust to social situations, ability 
to meet and to talk to people without em- 
barrassment. 

The child in the grades probably imi- 
tates his teachers at school to a great extent; 
however as he gets older and goes into 
junior and senior high school, he is far more 
interested in the example set by his favorite 
Hollywood actor or actress, or by the popu- 
lar “wise-cracking” radio “artist.” Most of 
the graduates from high school are embar- 
rassed and self-conscious in their social ad- 
justments. They have difficulty in applying 
for a job or in adjusting to any new situa- 
tions. 

Pupils need guidance along the lines of 
consideration and thoughtfulness of others. 
They lack respect for older people, institu- 
tions, and authority. They need to be 

Eprtor’s Note: And now we get around 
to the subject of etiquette, and the problem 
of how to “sell” the social graces to our high- 
school pupils. Central High School, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, has been so successful in 
this endeavor that we asked the author, who 
teaches English there, to give our readers the 
facts. Miss McGrath tells how the school’s 
social guidance program grew out of a “cour- 
tesy drive,” and has a full-fledged etiquette 
booklet to its credit. 


trained to get their minds off themselyg 
Such training must not be left to chang 
and should be continued throughout schog 
contacts. 

In 1933 a program in guidance was de 
veloped at Minneapolis Central High 
School, and was carried on successfully for 
three semesters. The Central High Studen 
Council, whose faculty adviser is Mr. Calvin 
Jarvis, principal, originated the idea. Th 
Council is composed of fourteen school lead. 
ers: four officers of the “A” senior class; the 
presidents of the Girls’ Athletic Associa 
tion, Boys’ Athletic Association, Hi-Y, Girl 
Reserves, Girls’ Club; editors of the public. 
tions, The Quest, the literary magazine, and 
The Central High News, a weekly; and two 
elected members of the “B” senior class. 

These students discussed violations o 
courtesy at Central. Encouraged by their 
adviser, they decided that a Courtesy Cam 
paign might bring these violations to the 
attention of the student body. Student and 
faculty chairmen and committees for both 
were appointed. 

First, a questionnaire was sent out. Every 
student and every faculty member wa 
asked, at a specific time, to list, first, all viola 
tions of courtesy by the faculty, and second, 
all violations of courtesy by the students 
Teachers came in for their criticism as well 
as students. One student wrote: “It is often 
very annoying for teachers to stand in the 
hall and block traffic while students are go 
ing from class to class. You can tell a stu 
dent to move on, but a teacher will not al 
ways take it in the right way. It is perfectly 
all right for teachers to stand in the hall and 
make noise, but if a student does it, it just 
isn’t courteous.” 

Questionnaires were compiled, and a list 
of violations of courtesy was made in the 
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order of their frequency. The four most fre- 
quently mentioned violations by the student 
body were, first, boys wearing hats in the 
halls; second, pushing, running, blocking in 
the halls; third, interrupting the teacher; 
fourth, chewing gum and discarding it on 
desks and in drinking fountains. Over a 
hundred violations were listed. They were 
gouped about the specific places in which 

occurred: in the classroom, in the hall, 
in the library, in the lunchroom, in the as- 
sembly. 

A student was assigned each heading; he 
was asked to summarize all irregularities 
listed in the questionnaires, to read widely 
on his topic, and to present his findings in 
writing to the committee. 

These headings outlined the program of 
“Courtesy Week.” Attention was directed 
toward a different phase of courtesy each 
day; the first day, courtesy in the classroom 
was the subject, the second day, courtesy in 
the lunchroom, and so on. Still later these 
same headings were used as the titles of the 
chapters of the booklet which was published 
by the Council. In the beginning there was 
no thought of preparing a booklet. The 
main purpose of the questionnaire was to 
dixover what discourtesies were most com- 
mon, and to suggest a program for Courtesy 
Week. 

Since it was found that there was too 
much material for a one-week drive, it was 
suggested that if the material were mimeo- 
gaphed or printed, the campaign would 
have a lasting effect. Ultimately a booklet 
was decided upon. 

In the meantime the campaign was car- 
ied on most successfully. Articles appeared 
in The Central High News. There was a 
question and answer column entitled The 
Thing To Do. Some of the questions and 
aswers which appeared in the column were 


“Q-Is it proper to wear bright red nail polish to 
school?” —K.S. 

“A—Bright red polish is garish, and draws atten- 
tion to itself, and is never correct for day- 
time wear. The natural shade is much more 
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ng good care of the finger nails makes one 
look well groomed.” 


“Q.—What are the student’s responsibilities to a 
chaperon at a ‘sunlight’?” 


“A.—Since the chaperon is giving her time for 
your enjoyment, she is to be treated 
thoughtfully and courteously. Greet the 
chaperon when you arrive, and speak to her 
again before you leave. Those who are spon- 
soring the ‘sunlight’ may invite her to dance, 
sit out a dance with her, and see that she 
is not often left alone. Make the chaperon 
glad you asked her to come, and anxious to 
accept your invitation another time.” 

A question box was placed in the main 
corridor. Posters made by the art depart- 
ment made students conscious of their be- 
havior. Each day the program changed; 
thoughts were directed toward another 
phase of courtesy. Slogans were written on 
the board and changed daily. Classes con- 
sidered courtesy. The News published a 
special Courtesy Edition. 

The climax of the week’s work was two 
assemblies, one for girls and one for boys. 
The boys had a prominent speaker, a 
former Rhodes Scholar who was head of a 
junior college, a younger man respected and 
admired by the boys. The girls had speakers 
from the faculty who presented the best 
usage. Each speaker was followed by a short 
skit or demonstration illustrating her 
points. For instance, the cooking teacher dis- 
cussed table manners. Two girls from her 
department illustrated correct and incorrect 
manners in sitting and eating at the table. 
Clothes, introductions, and other subjects 
were taken up in the same way. The com- 
bination of a good outside speaker and short 
demonstrations is probably the most effec- 
tive kind of program for this type of as- 
sembly. 

The editor-in-chief of the booklet and her 
staff had been selected about the time it 
was decided that the material available was 
too much for a one-week drive. This group 
continued to compile material, organizing 
and developing it, until by June, 1933, the 
booklet was ready for the printer. The 
school colors, red and blue, were decided on 
for the cover; its title, The Thing To Do. 
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Each of its fifteen chapters presented “The 
Thing To Do?”, a description of the antics 
of Sylvester, a youth whose manners were 
very uncouth, and “The Thing To Do!” a 
simple statement of what thoughtful people 
do, and occasionally the historical basis of 
customs. There were no do’s or don’ts and 
the moral was implied in the titles of each 
page. Many of the chapters were illustrated 
with black and white drawings of Sylvester. 
A part of one chapter is given here: 


THE THING TO DO? 


In the Class Room 


Sylvester sped around the corner at top speed, 
waited for Miss Smith to open the door, and then 
slid into the room on his cleated heels ahead of her. 

Slouched in his seat, he took his comb from his 

ket, ran it through his hair, and shook loose 

irs on the floor. His jaws revolved with a fresh 
stick of gum. His chin was even with the top of the 
desk, and his legs were stretched out obliquely on 
either side, ready to trip the first unwary one who 
happened by. 

ylvester, did you bring your book to class?” 
“No,” he answered abruptly, and borrowing a 
wey of paper from the girl across from him, scrib- 

led a note to Cyrus. Then he watched the clock; 
- was bored. All ready when the final bell rang, 
pd a ng down the aisle, jumped over three seats, 
ursting out of the door, slammed it in the face 

a the next person in line. 


THE THING TO DO! 


In the Class Room 


1. It is a mark of cultivation to show special 
deference to women and older eg by allowing 
them to enter or to leave a room fi 


peara 
t “No,” ‘is harsh. “Yes, Miss Smith,” 
mith,” is much more gracious. 

4. Everyone admires a person who is well 
groomed; the grooming, except in cases of unusual 
emergency, takes place in private. 


or “No, Miss 


The January 1934 Council was given the 
actual work of publishing, advertising, and 
selling the booklet. The art department, 
The News and The Quest staff all codper- 
ated. The question box and “The Things 
To Do Column” in The Central High News 
were continued. A two-page colored dodger 
heralded the appearance of the booklet. 

An assembly program was the feature of 
the day the booklet was sold. Each student 
in school received a copy of the booklet in 
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his advisory room before going to the agg 
bly. The adviser was asked to collect 
cents from each student. The plan of 4 
committee was to put one copy in the han 
of each pupil; in a very few cases studen 
did not pay for them. The adviser was), 
structed not to urge payment too strenuoy 
ly from those she knew would have difficuy 
in getting the money. 

The success of the booklet was immed. 
ate. Students enjoyed Sylvester. A secoy 
printing was ordered before the end of 19%, 
Other schools throughout the United Stay 
bought it and used it; some copies were sj 
in foreign countries. In March, 1936, a thin 
printing of the book was ordered. Plans a 
being made at present by the Student Com 
cil, working with the faculty committee, » 
distribute the booklet to the incomin 
sophomore classes and to instigate a cm 
sistent program of social guidance throug 
the advisories and the English classes, 

Some ideas which the present committe 
is keeping in mind in developing a pw 
gram of social guidance are, first, thata 
continuous program is necessary. Ideally i 
should begin with the grades and exten 
through senior high. Second, a courtey 
drive for a week may have value in making 
students courtesy-conscious; but it is nota 
program, and it has no lasting effect. Thin 
training and guidance should be develope 
from needs of students and real life situ 
tions. What the needs are in the local situ: 
tion should be taken care of first. A que 
tionnaire supplemented by observation isa 
good way of discovering local needs. 

Fourth, teachers must be sincere and con 
sistent if they would be successful in their 
guidance. Emphasis on form will kill the 
spirit of the whole program. Being thought 
ful of others, relieving tension and embar 
rassment should be the underlying princ- 
ples of guidance. Fifth, before graduation 
from high school every student should bere 
quired to pass some kind of objective tes 
in social usage and courtesy. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Pattern of Secondary 
Education 


N THE OCTOBER CLEARING House we ran an 
article by Wilford M. Aikin, chairman of 
the Commission on the Relation of School 
and College. He described the programs of 
the thirty “unshackled schools” in the Pro- 
ive Education Association experiment. 
Since that article was published our at- 
tention has been called to numerous schools 
that have attempted to formulate a program 
of functional secondary education. We have 
known for a long time that some schools 
were moving in this direction—frankly we 
are surprised to find that so many schools 
have this objective in mind. 

This movement toward integration, or 
fusion, or orchestration, brings several ques- 
tions to the fore. Probably the most impor- 
tant one is: Are we entering upon a period 
of a general shift in the fundamental pat- 
tem of secondary education? 

Is the “unit” or “credit” or “point” sys- 
tem on its way to the exit? It is quite evi- 
dent that many feel that this movement is 
merely a flash in the pan—just another 
frill. As one subject-matter specialist ex- 
pressed it: “In an emergency such as this we 
must keep our feet on the ground.” He went 
on to demonstrate that we must always teach 
subjects. However, the evidence seems to be 
very much on the other side. Many good 
schools have decided that they do not have 
to teach conventional subjects. 

One of the less publicised sections of the 
report of the Committee on the Orientation 
of Secondary Education appointed by the 
Department of Secondary School Principals 
is the following: 


In the light of what this Committee considers 
to be sound educational philosophy applicable 
to the problem of creating a desirable educa- 
tional program in our American democracy and 
on the basis of what experimental psychology 
has contributed to knowledge of educational 
methods and procedure, this Committee does 
not believe that a curriculum utilizing conven- 
tional subjects as the categories under which 
school experiences are organized, presents a 
defensible method of procedure. It, therefore, 
adheres to the second alternative supporting 
categories which are more fundamental because 
inherently involved and directly concerned with 
the proposed functions of American secondary 
schools and because more in harmony with the 


demands of present-day psychology of learning. 


With such official support it will not be 
surprising if the conventional categories of 
the American secondary school are entirely 
abandoned in favor of a “more funda- 
mental” program. 

If this movement should go on apace, 
several problems will challenge the best 
thinking of the profession. For example, 
how will teachers who have been schooled 
in the conventional techniques acquire the 
requisite skill to carry the new program? 
Of course, where there is competent admin- 
istrative leadership this problem will be 
solved in a codperative way. But in all too 
many cases high-school administration is 
concerned over the minutiae of detail such 
as tardiness, discipline, marks, fire drills, and 
lesson plans. 

Closely related to the problem of the shift 
of emphasis in the teaching techniques of 
teachers in service is the problem of the pro- 
fessional preparation of teachers in training. 
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It is not on record that schools of education 
have furnished any significant leadership in 
this movement toward a more fundamental 
program of secondary education. With a few 
notable exceptions they continue to grad- 
uate subject-matter specialists. 

The problem of transfer from one school 
to another will bother many school admin- 
istrators and teachers. Equally disturbing 
is the problem of college admission. How- 
ever, it must be admitted that the colleges 
have been far more receptive to this newer 
idea than might have been anticipated. 

The problem of the textbooks is one that 
many teachers view with genuine concern. 
It is difficult to know how textbooks can 
ever be used in the conventional manner 
with the new program. If detailed texts 
should be produced, even though they rep- 
resent a plan that would be fundamental 
in one school, they probably would repre- 
sent a stereotype in another. Indeed this is 
the very experience that some schools have 
had. Even suggestive teaching aids have been 
accepted by teachers and have become the 
formal program in new situations. 

The Editors of THe CLEARING House will 
welcome suggestions as to the manner in 
which these and other problems pertaining 
to the reorganized schools are being solved. 

F.E. L. 


Growing Collectivism 

The fact that some seven and one half 
millions of young people are enrolled in the 
American secondary schools should give 
force to the contention that no section of 
society will longer submit to exploitation by 
another and more favored class. 

Since the depression, liberal literature has 
carried the message that we are moving to- 
ward a collectivistic society. Professional 
publications have begun to stress this idea 
and to indicate that the program of educa- 
tion should be founded on a collectivistic 
theory. 

Rugged individualism has not been with- 


The CLEARING House 


out its champions. The charge of “pink’#B must give 
not actually “red,” has been hurled at thf individua’ 
who take for granted that the 
must be controlled if we are to keep it fng Can the 
consuming the society that it was designed, tellation 
serve. These rugged individualists mainns it is to be 
that the machine can be controlled oy reason fo 
through a form of collectivism that has ng tile. 
been a major part of the pattern of Ame 

can development—hence we should hay The 
nothing to do with it. 

The Commission on the Social Studs fr. C. 
accepted in their Frame of Reference, ty CLEARING 
idea that society is moving toward a ney suggestio 
democracy. A storm of protest arose of pederatic 
their report and in many quarters it w presentec 
dismissed as a radical document. Repel in the S 
sentative Blanton became so alarmed oe This is 
the Conclusions that he included a questin B of both 
concerning it in his famous questionnair that Mr. 
to the teachers of the Washington, DC 4 that t 
public schools. direct a 
This solution of the problem of collect: wright 
ism seems to involve more than a determin B would p 
tion of what the majority may want. Fe & This he 
Americans wanted a depression—but tk All gi 
cards seemed to have been stacked so thi § qught | 
the depression went its merry way. Are th § cumstan 
cards being stacked today, deliberately a  spected 
otherwise, so that the deal will give wif have no 
form of collectivism unknown in presentda broad ct 
America? Dr. Edmund E. Day, director d experiel 


social sciences and general education of the 
General Education Board, a Rockefelle 
unit, adds his word to the mounting listd 
social scientists who see the emergence d 
a new society: 


What the schools need to get at is a constella- Pupi 
tion of attitudes. As a social order we fac are no 
growing collectivism. Of this there cannot be The cc 
the slightest doubt. who ca 

No longer can the common interest be Mr. W 
thought to emerge as the net resultant of the ee 
interplay of freely activated individual enter- 
prises. No longer, in other words, can we rely nae 
so largely on the invisible hand of Providence effectir 
as often cited by the classical economists. The agree 
individualism we have known has played its - 


part. On the whole, it has played it well. But it 
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EDITORIAL 


must place now to a tempered, moderated 
effectively conditioned to serve 
the public interest.” 


Can the secondary schools get at this “con- 
stellation of attitudes”? No one knows how 
it is to be done. But that seems to be scant 
reason for assuming that an attempt is fu- 
tile. F. E. L. 


The Teacher in Society 


Mr. C. O. Wright, in this issue of THE 
CueariInG House, gives his answer to the 
suggestion that teachers join the American 
Federation of Teachers. Mr. George Davis 
presented the side for the Teachers Union 
in the September number. 

This is not the time to review the claims 
of both sides, but it is interesting to note 
that Mr. Davis would have teachers organize 
so that they may be enabled to take more 
direct action. On the other hand, Mr. 
Wright believes that such direct action 
would place teachers in the class conflict. 
This he would deplore. 

All groups will agree that teachers are 
caught up in a discouraging system of cir- 
cumstances. Teachers are not too highly re- 
spected in their communities because they 
have not demonstrated that they possess a 
broad cultural background of education and 
experience. With salaries little if any above 
the existence level, the teacher has little in- 
centive to improve his personal and profes- 
sional qualifications. Society, in turn, has 
some justification for claiming that teachers 
are receiving all they are worth. 

Pupils are entitled to have teachers who 
are not harassed by economic insecurity. 
The community is entitled to have teachers 
who can furnish leadership of a high calibre. 
Mr. Wright argues that teachers do not have 
the economic pry that producers of material 
necessities have. Mr. Davis gives examples of 
tfiective pressure by union groups. Both 
agree that the status of teachers should be 


*New York Times, October 30, 1936. 


improved. Each teacher should decide how 
he can contribute most to this cause. 
F. E. L. 


Our Job 


The schools are a great social investment 
to assure, so far as possible, social stability 
and orderly progress toward the achieve- 
ment of social aspirations. America is en- 
gaged in a great social experiment—well set 
forth by Lincoln, speaking of one critical 
period, in his Gettysburg Address—to find 
out whether a nation conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal can long endure. The 
present crisis, though less dramatic and im- 
mediate than was that of the Civil War, 
is even more difficult of solution. 

The public schools by themselves will be 
neither the cause of failure nor the instru- 
ment of success. Such failure or success of 
democracy will be the resultant of many 
biological and social influences. As an in- 
strument set up and supported by society to 
promote the likelihood of success, however, 
the schools and school officers have no choice 
but to lend every effort to make success prob- 
able. In our roles of school officers, we are 
not judges of the feasibility of democracy. 

Hence, it follows that the schools must 
join with all other institutions and persons 
that offer potentialities for favoring success. 
The resultant coérdinated efforts will in no 
small measure assure success, if success is 
possible. Such effective coérdination re- 
quires first the will to achieve it; second, an 
understanding of all factors involved in it; 
third, practice and resultant skill in bring- 
ing it about. 

If, in the end, American democracy shall 
perish—as quite possibly it may do even in 
the very near future—such failure must not 
be attributable, even in part, to the fact that 
teachers—professional employees of demo- 
cratic society—have been indifferent, have 
not understood, or have not tried to make 
success probable. P. W.L.C. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


—< 


PHILIP W. L. COX, Review Editor 


The Small High School at Work, by R. E. 
Laneritt, F. W. Cyr, and N. W. Newsom. 
New York: American Book Company, 
1936, 660 pages, $2.75. 

The interest of social-minded persons in rural 
and village life has its sentimental background in 
the faith of Thomas Jefferson and his fellow- 
democrats of the early days of our Republic. The 
political-economic consciousness of small communi- 
ties when aroused has again and again commanded 
the respect of statesmen and legislators; in 1800, in 
1828, in 1860, in 1884, in 1912, and in 1936, and 
in many years in between these dates, party plat- 
forms and party policies have been modified to 
appease their unrest. 

Especially after 1901, when Theodore Roosevelt 
“stole William Jennings Bryan’s Populist clothes,” 
the amelioration of conditions of country life re- 
ceived serious consideration from health authorities, 
recreational and cultural leaders, agricultural and 
commercial experts, road builders, utility com- 
panies, appliance salesmen, religious leaders, amuse- 
ment purveyors, community planners, and educators. 
The problem has been how to bring to the village 
and farm the products of an advancing technology 
and culture that have typified urban life and that 
one group or many groups desired to make available 
for the less “advantaged” citizens, dwellers in villages 
and on farms. 

Morrison in New Hampshire, Warren in Massa- 
chusetts, Tobin in Illinois, Alderman in Washington, 
Meek in Idaho, and many others pioneered coura- 
geously and resourcefully in the decade before the 
Great War. The wide-spread prosperity of rural- 
dwellers from 1915 to 1920 resulted in astounding 
advances in mechanical school plants and in the 
introduction of new curricula and equipments 
throughout the country. Indeed so great was the 
momentum that it has carried through the lean 
years; the adequate functioning of the small high 
school, with or without an elementary school sub- 
stratum, is an outstanding challenge for many thou- 
sands of teachers, administrators, and schocl boards 
today. 

It is to this problem of adequate functioning that 

the authors of this noteworthy book have addressed 

themselves. The school’s setting, its place in the life 
of pupil and community, its guidance problem, its 
curriculum and extra-curriculum, its coérdination 
with community activities, its teaching and adminis- 
trative staffs, and its reorganization and future char- 
acter are explained. Concrete directions and sug- 


gestions are set forth with illustrations for increas) 
its adequacy. The volume should become a hay 
book for every teacher and administrator who t 
his job in a smaller high school seriously, 


Secondary Education in Virginia—Recey 
Units in Certain High School Subjec, 
edited by W. E. SmitHey. University ¢ 
Virginia Record, Extension Series, Vy 
XX, No. 6, January 1936, 192 pages » 
cents. 

This pamphlet contains a brief explanation 
the unit plan of teaching by Professor Smithey, ay 
units, in high-school mathematics, natural scien 
social science, and English, developed by the mi 
of the University of Virginia in connection wi 
the Lane High School of Charlottesville and som 
accredited high schools of Albemarle County. 

The units deal with vital concepts, and have ay. 
rent significance. They exemplify both the strengis 
and the weaknesses of the unit procedure. They a 
orderly, organized, and concretely helpful to tead 
ers and pupils; the tests and “achievement levy’ 
give assurance that abilities and insights rath 
than mere memorizations will be stressed in ther 
study. They are, however, so meticulously set font 
that the individuality and initiative of both tead- 
ers and pupils are likely to be neglected. 


Standards for Thesis Writing, by N. We 
LIAM Newsom and Georce E. Wau 
Scranton, Pennsylvania: Internation 
Textbook Company, 1936, 31 pages. 
This brief but definite manual, prepared by tw 

members of the Education faculty of Temple Uni 
versity, presents the general policy of graduat 
schools or departments relative to the preparation 
of theses and dissertations, to the formulation d 
definite standards for their form and content, ani 
to uniformity, in so far as standardization is desi- 
able. It is remarkably free from the erudite “hade 
lack” of many discussions of research; nevertheles 
the important and necessary information and direc 
tions are included. The second half of the manual 
contains examples of good practices to give concrete 
ness to the text. 


Experiences in Fhonaie and Expression, bj 


OWARD F. Sgee.y. New York: Silver Bur 
dett Company, 1936, xvi + 512 page, 
$1.48. 

High-school students of written English will find 
Experiences in Thought and Expression a pleasat 
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and efficient guide. Common sense and sound edu- 
ational principles govern the arrangement of ma- 
terial and the presentation of ideas. Especially 
attractive are the examples used to illustrate capitali- 
ation, punctuation, and structure of sentences. 
The relation of language to life is made real in 
the opportunities for talking and writing that are 
ted to students. The arrangement of chapters 
is flexible enough to meet the needs of almost any 
group. LesteR W. BOARDMAN 


The Social Sciences as School Subjects, by 
Roto M. Tryon. Part XI of the Com- 
mission on the Social Studies, American 
Historical Association. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1935, xiii + 541 pages, $3. 
In this volume, the author has classified and 

documented an enormous amount of data under 
five major headings: Reports of National Organi- 
ntions in behalf of the social sciences as school sub- 
jects; history as a subject of study in the elementary 
and secondary schools; materials from the field of 
political science as subjects of study in the schools; 
economics, sociology, and the social sciences as 
school subjects; and organizing the social sciences 
for teaching purposes in elementary and secondary 
schools. 


Only at the very end of this scholarly and prodi- 
gious task, does Dr. Tryon pause to set forth very 


briefly but with telling phrases his own attitude 
toward subjects—including the social sciences. It is 
a balanced statement for research and for teaching; 
he states the hypothesis that individual subjects are 
hindrances rather than helps in the education of 
children. The end of the controversy of these op- 
posed hypotheses he says “is fortunately not yet 
in sight.” 

This monumental work is not a book for the 
neophyte. The advanced student of social-studies 
education will, however, find it a gold mine. 


Choosing Your Life Work, by Wiu1aM 
ROSENGARTEN. New York: Whittlesey 
House; McGraw-Hill Book Com - 
Inc., Third edition, 1936, 353 pages, $2 
It is somewhat paradoxical that the nee 

economic depression through which we are passing 

should at one and the same time make men seck 
any job they can get and yet make the right choice 
of an occupation more important today than ever 
before. “The crushing competition which even the 

most capable worker must encounter makes it im- 

perative that he bring to bear upon his work all that 

enthusiasm and energy which he can get only from 
doing the kind of work for which his native capaci- 
ties and acquired abilities best fit him”; so runs the 
author’s resolution of the paradox. 

In order to assist high-school students and others 


608 pages 


A Step Ahead 


JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING 
FOR ECONOMIC LIVING 


By FREDERICK G. NICHOLS 
Associate Professor of Education, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University 
A FOUNDATION course which meets the rapidly growing demand 
for a junior text with particular emphasis on economic training. It is 
the first text of the kind published for junior classes. More than 1,000 
problems are included. An important and unique feature of this book 
is its development of consumer knowledge to precede vocational busi- 
ness education. It trains the pupil for economic living. 


List price, $1.48 
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to select that occupation that best fulfills these 
conditions, Mr. Rosengarten sets forth a step-by-step 
procedure whereby the individual may analyze his 
own capacities, aptitudes, and interests, compare 
them with the requirements of representative occu- 
pations and plan his career accordingly. This third 
edition differs from its predecessors not only in the 
up-to-dateness of the tests and of the trade, pro- 
fessional, and business analyses but also in the recog- 
nition of the changing social-economic conditions 
which demand that the individual be ready to adapt 
himself to other occupations more or less related 
to the one for which he may have prepared himself. 
In order to meet this second purpose, the author 
has added to each occupational analysis a short des- 
cription of related occupations which a person 
should consider when choosing his life work. 

The format of Choosing Your Life Work is 
most attractive. The author's style is straightforward 
and clear. The bibliographies containing titles of 
both books and magazines are adequate. This book 
belongs on the table of every guidance officer. It 
should find wide acceptance as a text for classes in 
vocational guidance. 


Teaching the Social Studies in Secondary 
Schools, by ARTHUR C. BininG and Davip 
H. Bininc. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1935. 


~ 


STONE-MILLS-MALLORY 


UNIT MASTERY MATHEMATICS 


Junior High School mathematics that 
has vigor, interest, and simplicity 


CCURACY and computational skill are required but 

the emphasis is on understanding. The ability to 

see mathematical relationships is cultivated. Applications 
of mathematics in daily life are stressed. 


Two alternate books for ninth year are available, 
Stone-Mallory Mathematics for Everyday Use for general 
mathematics groups, and Stone-Mallory A First Course 
in Algebra for college preparatory students. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN €# CO. 


The CLEARING HousE 


The authors of this volume have plunged ny 
precipitously into definition and distinction bet. 
social sciences and social studies. They trag 4) 
changes in the character of history and history tag 
ing in the schools. The presence in the second, 
school curriculum of civics, problems of demos 
sociology, economics, and their accepted aims ay 
objectives is treated as a fait accompli. In the sq 
chapters on methodology, however, there is 
recognition of its historical background. 

The chapters on the teacher and his i 
seem formal and uninspired by positive convictigg 
A usable but somewhat negative chapter on teachin 
current events is followed by four commons 
explanations and advisements on written work a 
outside reading, on visual aids, on special activitix 
—dramatizations, plays, poetry, music, debate, rady 
etc—and on tests and measurements. The bo 
closes with a chapter on social and civic training 
well balanced if intellectual concepts and reaction 
are “civic training.” The reviewer doubts that th 
pulse of students and teachers who read this bot 
will be quickened. There is lacking any all » 
adventure and creativeness on the part of th 
prospective teacher or through him to the hig 
school pupils. 


The Social Understanding of the Superin 
tendent of Schools, by FREDERICK H. Ban 


In writing advertisers please mention CLEARING House 
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New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1934) 193 Pages. 

Much of the hope and confidence in the benefi- 
cence of the public schools is doomed unless the 
educational administrative leaders are both able 
enough and courageous enough to interpret the 
people's faith implied in their support of the schools. 
jt has been suspected and feared by social pro- 
gressives that superintendents of schools by the very 
nature of their jobs and by the bases on which they 
have been selected and promoted have been quite 
unfit to exert educational leadership. Administrative 
caution and the superficial backslapping comradery 
of political intrigue have fostered a spirit of skepti- 
dsm on the part of observers. 

Dr. Bair, himself a superintendent, has en- 
deavored to get the facts regarding their social 
understandings. For this purpose he obtained 850 
completed questionnaires dealing with the super- 
intendents’ views on social problems and their treat- 
ment in the schools, and 648 completed copies of 
Part II of the Harper Study dealing with the per- 
sonal history of the superintendents. 

The findings indicate that the typical superin- 
tendent is not so fearful and socially ignorant as 
the cynics have believed. The representative super- 
intendent does not blame opposition from his 
community for the schools inertia so much as he 
does the preference of teachers for familiar and 
easy subject matter and methods. In their own views 
the superintendents were conservative but large 
numbers took progressive stands on many economic 
and social questions. 


Remaking the Curriculum, by W. H. Ku- 
PATRICK. New York: Newson and Com- 
pany, 1936, 128 pages, 80 cents. 

During the school year 1935-1936, a series of 
thoughtful and inspiring articles by Dr. Kilpatrick, 
dealing with the need for a new curriculum in our 
xhools, appeared in the Journal of the National 
Education Association. The wide-spread interest that 
they evoked has justified their appearance in this 
little volume. For readers who have not already 
familiarized themselves with the point of view so 
skillfully presented by the author, this persuasive 
statement and proposal will serve as an illuminating 
experience. By those who already count themselves 
a his disciples, the book will be welcomed as a 
reaffirmation of faith and a call to “carry on.” 


The Relation Between Item Validity and 
Test Validity, by Max Situ. Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 621. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1935, vii + 40 
pages, cloth, $1.50. 


HISTORY 
WORKBOOKS 


To A y 


P 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 
HISTORY 


Magoffin and Duncalf 


MODERN HISTORY 


Carl Becker 


STUDENT'S WORKBOOK AND GUIDE IN ANCIENT 
AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Weaver and Duncalf 


STUDENT'S WORKBOOK AND GUIDE IN MODERN 
HISTORY 


Weaver 


The purpose of these workbooks is to overcome one of 
the greatest obstacles to the effective study of history— 
the passivity of the student. Most students spend enough 
time taking in information and not enough time doing 
something with the information taken in. These work- 
books, through their "Individual and Group Activities” 
and "Exercises to Test Knowledge, Understanding, and 
Application" give each student the opportunity to 
make use of the factual information in the textbook. 


For complete details write our nearest office 
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This investigation is a test of the assumption that 

the customary bi-serial r procedures satisfactorily 
validate the items of a test. The test was a vocabu- 
lary test, made up of 200 items, which was adminis- 
tered to a large number of high-school freshmen 
during the years 1930, 1931, and 1932. The test was 
divided into four subtests of 20 items each, com- 
posing the (1) best, (2) high, (3) low, and (4) worst 
items, as determined by their correlation with the 
total score, and a criterion test of 120 items with 
which each of the four test groups was correlated 
in successive test applications. 

It is doubtful if items of the total test, at least 
those of median difficulty, should be used, as a cri- 
terion of validity. It may be argued that this is really 
a criterion only of reliability. The findings are sur- 
prising in that the “best” subtest does not prove to 
be reliably superior to the “high” subtest in their 
correlation with the criterion. The low subtest is 
not as markedly lower than the highest two as might 
be expected, though the “worst” items were shown 
to be definitely poorer than any other group. 

Elimination of “worse” items did not serve to 
increase the correlation of the selected items with 
the criterion to an extent which is appreciable or 
which would justify the work involved; in fact a 
combination of the best subtests gave lower corre- 
lations than was true when the other groups were 
added. 


INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


by Epwin H. Fearon 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
goes direct to the matter in hand and avoids the 
eeping course. e amount time usually spent on 
repetitive drills is greatly reduced. 


Voluminous practice sets are not used—just ordinary 
and work sheets that can be 


ruled ledger, 

bought in loose form at any stationery store. This 

es. 


There is a definite saving in time and money for those 
students and schools that INTENSIVE BOOK- 
KEEPING AND ACCOU 


List Price, $1.80 


Bookkeeping teachers are invited to send 
to our nearest office for a sample copy. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
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The report is a valuable reference for test mili that the autl 
The selected bibliography will also prove tp teacher the 
useful. PauL V. WEST ing teacher 

revealed in tl 
How to Read Aloud, by H. H. Future aj ot misunders 

ANDREW THOMAS WEAVER. New The revi 

Silver, Burdett Company, 1935, 184 

This book is offered as a guide to interpretajggm tabs 
reading for high school students. There are a fg. ? distinct © 
word containing suggestions to the teacher, a neon 
seven very short chapters entitled: Creating readable 
Setting, Coloring, Key and Imitative Words, ¢ tio 
tinued Lines. Emphasis, Committing to Memo nna 
and The Voice in Reading. The bulk of the tay AYE! 
consists of selections of poetry and prose for readiy Fo id 
aloud. Wor 

The discussion of voice production, while accuny page t 
enough as far as it goes, is unfortunate in the choig This - 
of exercises and illustrations. The consideration g 
enunciation and pronunciation is thoroughly » 
scientific. Even an elementary knowledge of pho. the last i 
netics would have prevented such a glaring em 
as the following: “In ‘Heart’s Ease’ you have te ™’ be gi 
line, ‘Bring thoughts of sweetest, saddest thing Lagan 
Try to avoid saying ‘sweetist, saddist.’ Don't 
‘sweedist.’ Say ‘sweetest, saddest.’ Exaggerate th fundament 
final syllable!” The chapters on interpretation a — 
tain a few interesting suggestions but the genenl 
tendency is the old-fashioned one of showing tk —§ "** 
student how to produce an effect, instead of leading — 
him to think for himself. 

The teacher of oral interpretation in high schod 
would do better to refer to the excellent chaptes 
on oral interpretation in standard books in the field 
of Speech on the secondary school level. Ruma B 
MANSER 
The Nature of the Supervision of Student 

Teaching in Universities Using Codpent § ~~ 

ing Public High Schools, by Raveuk. 

STREBEL, Pu.D. Contributions to Edua 

tion, No. 655. New York: Bureau of Pub 

lications, Teachers College, Columbia 

University, 1935, vi + 154 pages, $1.8 

A carefully planned survey and analysis of the 
problem indicated in the title, in which Dr. Strebd 
reveals in a convincing manner the serious limite 
tions of supervised student-teaching as now on 
ducted in universities attempting to provide this 
all-important phase of pre-service training of high 
school teachers. 

One cannot but be grateful for Dr. Strebel’ 
attempt to discourage the use of such terms as citic 
teacher and supervising critic to designate the 
classroom teacher. Of 125, such teachers in this study, Y 


71 were dubbed by one of these two terms, 28 wert 
known as codperating teacher, while only one wa 
labeled as a supervising teacher. Despite the fc 


|_| 
A textbook designed for a one-year high school 
aoe and understandable presentation of 
| 
| 
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that the author chose to use the term supervising 

teacher, the reviewer submits that the term codperat- 

ing teacher is more truly descriptive than any term 

revealed in the study and is less likely to be misused 
i ood. 


The reviewer gladly overlooks minor defects in 
mechanical set-up, such as omission of titles to sig- 
nificant tabular material, since the author presents 
; distinct contribution to the limited literature in 
this field and does it in a well organized and quite 
readable fashion. F. C. BoRGESON 


Instructional Tests in Bookkeeping, by 
FavetTre H. Etwett and Guy 
Fow.kes. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company, 1934, iv + 92 


This publication is a workbook containing objec- 
tive tests in first-year bookkeeping. The materials 
are organized into eight groups of ten tests each, 
the last in each group being a summary test. These 
tests may be used with any bookkeeping text and 
may be given in any order the teacher sees fit. 

The units are short but comprehensive, taking 
about ten minutes to administer. They cover the 
fundamentals thoroughly and give the teacher an 
opportunity to compare results with established 
norms, and to single out class and individual weak- 
neses. They thus provide a basis for effective 


remedial instruction as well as an opportunity to 
check periodically on achievement. Lemri S. 
TALVENSAARI 


An Introduction to the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation, by MicHAEL DEMIASHKEVICH. New 
York: American Book Company, 1935, 
xiii + 449 pages, $2.50. 

The author, a graduate of the Imperial Historico- 
Philological Institute of Petrograd, brings to his 
project not only a vigorous philosophy of his own 
and an apparently monumental erudition but also 
a detachment that permits him to view the present 
problems and experiments and trends in educational 
practices and theories as from another planet or at 
least from another age. He does not present one 
point of view or a single set of criteria by which 
to evaluate the educational program. Instead he 
leads the reader to become familiar with many 
philosophical approaches to present-day conditions 
and to consider the adequacy and wisdom of the 
proposed solutions to the problems involved in them. 

Part I deals with the sources of the philosophy 
of education; Part II, its functioning in the school’s 
residual service to the individual; Part III, its func- 
tioning in the school’s residual service to society. 
While Demiashkevich is a very conservative thinker 
and writer, he does not avoid the conflicting and 
complex problems and movements of present-day 


Living Through Biography 


By EDWIN DILLER STARBUCK 


BIOGRAPHY READERS FOR CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 


NEW SERIES OF READERS providing selections from the 
world’s outstanding biographies. The material was chosen by a 
group of specially trained critics and experts who based their selection 
on pupil interest, literary quality, reading, difficulty, and values for 
character development. There are three books for grades seven to 
nine: The High Trail, Actions Speak, and Real Persons. 


Send for information. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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life. His chapters on Education for Social Progress 
in a Changing Social Order; Education for National- 
ism, Patriotism, and Internationalism; and Educa- 
tion for Leadership in a Democracy are especially 
challenging and healthfully irritating. 


Development of Modern Education, by 
FREDERICK Esy and C. F. ARRowoop. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934, xxiv + 
g11 pages, $3.50. 

Beginning with a chapter dealing with the edu- 
cational inheritance from antiquity and the middle 
ages, this substantial volume brings the story down 
to date in America. As one reads the successive 
chapters dealing with the Nordic Revolt, Protestant 
and Catholic school reforms, realism in education, 
the emergence of modern thought and practices 
during the seventeenth century, the challenges of 
Rousseau and Basedow, and the constructive innova- 
tions of Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Froebel, he is 
impressed by the degree to which the past underlies 
and continues in the present, the essential continu- 
ance of human institutions, thought, and practices. 

Indeed, the authors intend that the reader shall 
not miss the significance of our historic backgrounds. 
Not only do they treat of American education of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries and of 
the later nineteenth century in its chronological 
settings and against a background of European 


thought and experimentation of the times, but 
they intersperse their explanations of 
reforms with evidence of their direct 
to American programs and practices. The auth, 
close with a very valuable and concise summ, 
Reflections on Four Centuries of Development, 
The book is richly illustrated with pictures ay 
diagrams. Its style is clear; its format very attragin 
It is certain to exert great and beneficent influm, 
on the teaching of history of education in Ameriq 
teachers’ colleges. 


A Handbook for Student Teachers, y 
W. WavpELL. Berkeley, Calify. 
nia: University of California Press, ig. 
v+ 63 pages, 75 cents. 

The Director of the Training Department at ty 
University of California at Los Angeles, and jj 
associates, have prepared a handbook designed, fix 
to assist students in determining whether or 
they should enter the teaching profession, ay 
second, to orient prospective student teacher 
While a very useful tool as it now stands, it is the 
reviewer's opinion that the handbook could hy 
been made more effective had more attention ben 
given to the chapter dealing with “Some Suggestion 
for Observation in the Demonstration School” aj 
the chapter presenting “Some Practical Suggestions 
to Student Teachers.” F. C. BorcEson 


WE COVER THE EARTH 


School Science  ‘* 'e24 by subscribers in every state of the Union, all provinces 


of Canada, and thirty-three foreign countries. 
It is te end oftted te 


teachers. 


It comes to your desk every school month. 


and 
Mathematics 


Helpful Reprints and Supplements 
Mock Trial of B versus A. A play for the Mathematics Club 
100 Topics in Ma 


Fractional, Zero, and Negative Exp A hing unit 
Point-College—A h ical farce 

How Water Serves Man—A general science unit 

Ion Visits the Realm of Air—A play 

The King of Plants—A play for science clubs 

Won by a Nose—A chemistry play 

Physics Laboratory Work in a Single Period: Method ........... 
An Christmas Tree—A Conservation play 

The Triumph of Science. A play for auditorium programs 

Safety First. A Unit in Eighth Grade General 

The History of Arithmetic; Illustrated. 1933 B.C. to 1933 A.D. ... 1.00 


Back numbers 40c, or more if rare. For any volume from 1903 to 1936 write for 
quotation. Price $2.50 a Year. Foreign Countries $3.00. 


No numbers published for July, August and September. 


SCHOOL SCIENCE and MATHEMATICS 
CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF SCIENCE AND hon TEACHERS INCORPORATED 
3319 N. 14th St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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‘al Problems in Education, by J. B. terial: Aims of education; factors conditioning the 
EDMONSON and RALEIGH SCHORLING. teaching process; teaching for specific purposes; the 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Pub- _ teacher; lesson-planning; and measurement of results. 
lishing Company, 1935, 75 cents. Each of the fifteen chapters is concise, clear, and 
One hundred problems are included in this work- adequate. Each one contains precisely the informa- 
hook. These problems are designed to supplement tion, advice, and directions that will help the pros- 
ourses in secondary education such as Introduction _pective or active teacher to make his work effective. 
'o Teaching Organization of the High School, Gen- The book will surely find wide acceptance by col- 
eal Methods, and the like. lege teachers of educational methods courses who 

Each problem consists of a brief exposition or seek to place in the hands of their students concrete 
example of the topic treated. The student is then and explicit aids for workmanlike execution of the 
expected to present a written report on the blank teaching job, without burdening or confusing them 
page provided, thereby giving cumulative evidence With a surplusage of conflicting theory and doctrine. 
of his preparation, valuable both for review and 
for periodic check-ups by the instructor. Directions 
for preparation of these assignments to be used 
in connection with individual and committee reports 
and dass discussion and a selected list of reference 
books are given in the pages preceding the problems. 


Organizations for Youth—Leisure Time and 
haracter Building Procedures, by Eviza- 
BETH R. PENpRY and HuGH HARTSHORNE. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1935, ix + 350 pages, $2.75. 

’ Forty non-sectarian, non-commercial organizations 
Principles of Teaching, by GerorGe D. of national or international scope which are dedi- 
§$rRAYER, GEORGE W. FRasieR, and WIN- cated to the service of youth are given brief but 
rreLD D. ARMENTROUT. New York: Ameri- adequate treatments in this attractive volume. 
can Book Company, 1936, 295 pages. Eleven of them are youth societies promoted and 
A book on teaching by these three well-known sponsored by adults; six are junior programs of adult 
educators arouses one’s expectations. One’s anticipa- groups; nine are social-civic or “character” plans 
tions are not disappointed. The authors have fol- for youth organizations in schools; seven are special 
lowed conventional lines in organizing their ma- interest plans—recreation, nature study, etc.; and 


Phenomena of the Boyce-Beatty Course: 
Pupils continually exclaim, “There’s something I’m glad to know!” 
Many children actually work ahead of teacher and class. 

Pupils can read these textbooks without the aid of the teacher. 
Parents thank the teacher for giving such a valuable course. 
Pupils begin applying Boyce-Beatty mathematics in their lives now. 


Boyce-Beatty 
MATHEMATICS of EVERYDAY LIFE 


The above results were achieved in junior-high mathe- FINANCE Unit—Financial Relation- 
matics the were ships of Children to Parents, 62¢ 
taught and developed over a period of 4 years before . . 
publication. Your mathematics classes can obtain Economics of 
the same results with the 5 Boyce-Beatty Units: 3 

Units of social-economic mathematics, one unit of LEISURE Unit—The Economics of 
| UNIT, most Leisure Activities, 73¢ 

scienti i available. Many sc are 

ordering a number of copies of each Unit for enrich- ei a Land, 
ing supplementary materials in their present classes. 
Many schools are now planning to install the Boyce- DRILL Unit—Fundamental Drill Exer- 
Beatty course for the spring semester. cises and Diagnostic Tests, 82¢ 
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seven are interreligious groups. In the appendix are 
brief paragraphs and lists covering church programs 
for youth. A short introductory chapter discusses the 
characteristics of organizations, their codéperation, 
and unmet needs. 

For that part and aspect of the field that the book 
covers, Organizations for Youth is a very valuable 
handbook. The authors make no attempt to evaluate 
or pass judgment upon any of the plans, programs, 
or results of the organizations described; they merely 
report what the organizations’ representatives and 
literature say about them. 

The greater lack in the book, however, is the 
omission of any reference to those societies and 
programs for youth that are dedicated to uncon- 
ventional or unorthodox education or indoctrination 
of youth. Whether the authors like the socialist and 
communist parties and programs or not, whether or 
not they feel that the various fascistic “shirt” organi- 
zations are dangerous, and whether or not they like 
the pacifistic, conciliatory, anti-war, and other vigor- 
ous programs for youth, they are of as much impor- 
tance as those treated in this handbook. Very pos- 
sibly they are of such importance as to make all of 
these “civic” and “character” bourgeois organizations 
rather namby-pamby and insignificant. The authors 
were quite within their rights to restrict their field 
to organizations that accept the present social order 
and international politics, but they should at least 
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have indicated that there are organization 
youth with which their book is not concern 


Readings in Public Education in the Uniy 
States, by ELtwoop P. Cussertey, }, 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, ig 
xviii + 534 pages. 

The subtitle of this book explains its scope 4 
Collection of Sources and Readings to Illustrate, 
History of Educational Practice and Progrey; 
the United States.” It is a companion volume & 
the author’s textbook, Public Education in 4 
United States. The first seventeen chapter » 
arranged in approximately chronological order, 
ginning with European background and ending wig 
Public School Extensions. Chapters XVIII to Xx 
deal with aspects of current or projected educatiog 
developments: Child Welfare, New Directions, % 
vival in the South, Professional Organizatin 
Administrative Reorganization, and Fundamen 
Principles and Problems. 

The volume contains some fifty illustrations ay 
diagrams. Each chapter is preceded by an exphm 
tion of its contents, and each reading by a brig 
paragraph to give it proper setting. The volum 
makes fascinating reading. It is deservedly in geneni 
use in connection with courses in history of edue 
tion, educational philosophy, and principle ¢ 
education. 
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pychological Foundations of Education, by 
granLeY Grey. New York: American 
Company, 534 pages, $2.35. 
Do you know that you have been desouled and 
as far as purpose is an outside control? 
That the workings of you, a great protoplasmic 
mass, is a matter of chemistry and physics? Change 
the chemistry of the blood and you feel happy, sad, 
jfaid, or angry depending upon the endocrine 
secretion or hormone. 

“jt has been found that organisms (including 
man) behave as a whole because of the dynamic 
chemical relationships that exist between the nerv- 
ous parts of the organism's responding structure.” 

“Thorndike’s explanation of learning was found 
to be inconsistent with biological progress and 
inexplicable in terms of his own S-R bond postu- 
lates.” 

Heresy, rank heresy. Shall we burn him at the 
sake? No, read the book and judge for yourself. 
The author has built up quite a case against the 
Thorndikians and Watsonians. He presents in this 
yell documented work a point of view of the psy- 
chological foundations of education that is sub- 
santiated by recent findings in the field of science. 
This newer viewpoint of psychology throws over- 
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board mechanistic psychology with its mechanistic 
education, and puts in its place a scientific con- 
ception of the organism acting as a whole with 
mental and physical movement, and with emotion- 
alized feelings and glandular action as aspects of 
this action. Everyone concerned with education 
could profit by the substance contained in the book, 
although in certain portions of its present form it is 
too technical for the average teacher. 

The section dealing with “What Are the Methods 
of Testing?” is particularly good from its functional 
approach and the author’s deep insight into the 
problem. After reading the book one wonders if 
there is not something else quite important in the 
actions of human beings, something behind the 
chemistry and physics. It may be personal integra- 
tion that has much to do with bringing about the 
chemical changes in the blood streams. May it not 
be a conscious purposing, a resultant of integration 
of the individual, that may have much to do with 
initiating certain chemical changes in the blood 
stream? The author intimates this in the section of 
the book given over to the nature of education. 
Here he sets forth the idea of an individual as a 
reacting creative thinking organism whose very activ- 
ity becomes the basis of defining his purposes and 
developing his personality. E. R. G. 
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OUR READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 130) 


schools from outside of schools be dubbed educators, 
educationists, or EDUCATIONALISTS? 

4. Has there yet arisen a movement in educational 
circles that could be accurately described as Neo- 
integrationalist? What are the dues? 

RuTH EVELYN HENDERSON 
Washington, D.C. 


(1. lar. 2. al. 3. Depends on what they’re promoting, 
perhaps. 4. Should be along anytime now. THE Epi- 
TORS.) 


To the Editors: 

Tue CLearinc House has been a very unusual 
magazine and one of use in many ways. One depart- 
ment I have made great use of is the “School Law 
Review” by Hodgdon. I took the October issue on 
the train to read, and to my disappointment the 
“Review” was not there this month. It was used in 
the classes at Columbia every month, and I used it 
for my work at Chicago. I hope it is not being dis- 
continued as it is one of the best sections in the 


The CLEARING HousE 


magazine. I like the way Hodgdon gets at the am 
It stimulates interest and discussions. 

J. M. Ewan, 

(A new School Law series by Doctor Hodgdon), 

gins in the December CLEARING HOUSE. THE Epiy 


To the Editors: 

I thought the letter from a former pupil 14 
principal in Doctor Morrisett’s article, “The q& 
riculum and Life” was so vital that I took the like, 
of mimeographing it and giving copies to ead, 
my teachers. 

Paut L. ANDERSON, Principal 

Falls High School 

International Falls, Ming, 
To the Editors: 

The September issue is really delightful, 7 
space you give to presenting the point of viey , 
the teacher’s union, together with Samud \% 
Laughlin’s article on organized labor and educatix 
is commendable. 

I discern in the September issue a tendeny 
toward the critical attitude. To me this is a heaky 
sign. 

Harry E, 
York, Pa. 
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